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“py AMANDA M. HALE. | 


‘Iwas only a poor Bohemian when I first 


met Miss Castleton. I had been three years | 


in the elty, but had won neither fame nor 


wealth. I hada few pupils, whom I met at 


their residences. I had an attic, where 
there was a ridiculous old kettle of a piano, 
and a great quantity of musical lumber. 
Here I slept, entertained my friends and 
worked. Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Mos- 
cheles, were my masters, and the piano 


bore its share in many remarkable perform-— 


ances, I got my meals at a. restaurant, or 
went without them, as it happened, I had 
rarely a dollar. in my pocket that had not 


been appropriated . in my imagination over’ 


and over again, before it came into my pos- 
session. But I owned a hort of friends, 


genial, gay, gifted, all living the life I lived, . 


all hoping, aspiring, waiting, “working ° with 


cheerful patience. I might have lived on 


emeny years longer, for 4 was not #0 bad 


‘came abont. Carl was & fajr-t 


_ still at the piano, t fr 
other, in avagrant d iciou 
‘mood that e artist 
ff pene 


a life, after all, but in a ‘fateful hour I met 
Miss Castleton. : 
It was through Carl Bittinger’ ‘that’ it 
‘haired Ger- 
man, reticent, speculative, - end & ‘gonins, 
Separated from his violin, Carl was a waif 
—all afloat upon the great sea of sights and 
sounds called the world. . The instrument 


waa his other half—the completion of him- 
self. Iwas ‘the pianist at a certain 'rehear- 
‘gal of a ‘famoua singer. 


A few persdnal 
friends of the artist were ‘admitted -by spe- 
cial favor, and after the performance was 


ended, these. gatheréd ° in ‘knots about the 


hall, or : withdrew to the at atetooms ‘adjoin-- 
ing. "I was left upon the: stages. and , T ‘sat 
atter 1 





CANE T Fetes Laren y) cereal as his 
out of which ‘grows 
lpn that fr aor ely - 
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and endow with form. Vagne unrelated 
melodies went wandering through my brain, 
seeking expression by my fingers; but I 

waa but a clumsy performer, and I was just 
uttering an exclamation of disgust at my 
own incapacity, when a footfall close by 
startled me. 

I looked up, It was my ; blue-eyed Ger- 
man Carl, and near him alady. If it had 
been his violin, Carl would have deported 
himself with ease and grace, As it was, 

- there was a singular absence and embarrass- 
ment in his manner, and he looked over me 
at the bronze Beethoven, as he said: 

“Stoddart, Miss Castleton does you the 
honor of wishing to make your acquaint- 
ance,’ a 

Now I knew Miss Castleton was an ac- 
complished amateur, and by way of opening 
& conversation, I said I should hardly have 
exposed my deficiencies so readily, if I had 
known she was within hearing. Miss Cas- 
tleton smiled, and her handsome gray eyes 
had a merry light in them, as she returned: 

“You have been playing very badly in- 
deed, if you'll pardon me for saying so. 
What is that thing you have been attempt- 
ing?” 

Tt has no existence outside of my own 


brain,’”? I replied, a good, deal piqued and ° 


mortified, 

Miss Castleton drew off her gloves quiet- 
ly, and placed herself at the instrument. 

‘Now if you will give-me some idea of 
it, I think Ican please you,” she remarked, 
with the utmost nonchalance, 

I repeated a line or two from my written 
score—it was a half-finished operetta that I 
had in hand—and her wonderful memory 
seized, ‘and her facile fingers rendered the 
passage with an accurateness and expres~ 
sion that delighted me. 

“Can you sing?” I cried, eagerly. 

“SA little,’ she said. 
~ “Pry this,” 

It was a short passage, and she looked up 
in my face in @ moment. I imagine she 
saw my surprise and chagrin. She had 
murdered my pet solo. ; 

‘Well? she said, inquiringly. 

‘Misa Castleton, you play magnificently, 
but your voice is harsh and untrained. You 
will only play to me in future.” _ 

A wave of color flashed over her face, and 


her fine eyés showed acoru and anger, But’ 


in a moment she controlled herself, smiled, 
and sald: 


" eoupe, ©" 


“¥ think we shall get on excellently well 
now, Mr. Stoddart, Above all things, I 
adore frankness. Now I will recompense 
you.” 

She turned again tothe piano, and for 
half an hour I revelled in what seemed al- 
most fafry music. Miss Castleton had a 
wonderful delicacy united with a great 
power of touch, and Chopin’s airy fanta- 
sias, and Mendelssohn’s graceful combina- 
tions, were never more exquisitely rendered 
than by her. She rose at last, and looked 


‘up at me with a luminous face. 


“You have given me a great treat,” I 
said, with enthusiasm. | 

‘tT read as much in your face, Mr, Stod- 
dart,” she returned, smilingly, as she wrap- 
ped her cloak about her. 

‘Then you will not suspect me of flat- 
tery?” I answered, ; 

“Ahno! Would you thinkit worth your 
while to flatter me?’ And a weary proud 
look crossed her face. 

“Why not? Are not women fond of 
praise?’ I said, somewhat puzzled. -- 

“TY don’t know. IJ care for appreciation. 
If you will come ,and see me, and bring 
your operetta, I should like to look it over 
with you.” . 

“That would -be delightful, and you are 
most kind,” said, stammeringly; “ but—” 

Could she know of my garret and my 
poverty? 

“Y know. -You are poor,’’ she interrupt- 
ed. ‘‘Carl told me—it does not matter. 
Where is Carl?” 

We both looked about for him, and be- 
hold he was hid away in an angle made by 
a turn of the balcony, drawing the bow 
across the strings of his beloved violin, with 
a face of peaceful ecstasy, ° 


“CarlP? Iwentuptohim. “ Miss Cas- 
tleton waits for you to take her to the 
cartiage,”’ 


“Tt is a real Stradivarius!’ said Carl, 
coming forward in a somnambulistic 
fashion. 

“ Come, Carl, wake up!” 

“Yes, And do you know Paganini 
played it at his London concerts?” 

. I looked at Miss Castleton, and we both 
laughed, 

“You must allow me'to come slso.”” 
And so I went out and stood on the pave- 
ment, while Carl, recalled to a confused 
sense of ‘sublunary things, put ler into the 
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“Remember, you: are to come and see 
me,’ she said, legning forward, and smiling, 
aa the vehicle "drove away. 

Come home with me, Carl!” And we 
went arm in arm. ‘Who is. Miss Caatle- 
ton?” . 

“The finest amateur ‘performer in the 
country,” said Carl, with a flash of .enthu- 
siasm. 

“J should think I had found out as much 
ag that,’”? I returned, unaccountably vexed. 

We had crossed the street, and were climb- 
ing-the stairs that led to my, lodging. Carl 
went foremost, strode across the room, aim- 
ing for a violin in the corner, which I kept 
for his especial delectation. But I anticl- 
pated him, rushed forward, and “put it safe 

under lock and key in the closet... 

“You must tell me all about: Miss Castle- 
ton, before I let you play a note,” I said, 
with savere resolution. : 

Despair ronsed Car), _. 

“Well, well! Where shall I begin? - Oo, 
her name is Blanche, and she is beautiful 
and talented, a8. you can see; and she isrich, 
and—and my second cousin.” 

‘(Are you.in loye-with her?” 

Carl thonght a moment before he replied. 

‘Should you think I am?” 

“TJ should. think not,” I said, with some 
indignation, “if.you are in any doubt about 

it". Carl waslooking longingly atthe cloget- 
door. “She must be.kind; she asked me— 
.& poor Bohemian, you: know-to. come and 


see her—urged.it.with that. graceful hospi- _ 
tality which -her. pes givas her a right 


to use”? 

“ YesP?.. said Carl,: slowly. “ She. bas 

. ‘wanted to know you for a good while--asked 

me to present you 8. year ago. She. basa 
fancy for young geninses,. always detects 
prospective lions, and praises them, and they 
fall in love with her. They say.she -has.a 
room where she keeps their scalps—’ 

“Tush! -If the girl is a-coqnette, I wont 
go near her,” I said, almost angrily. . 

“That would he your safest way,” . said 
Carl, with a hateful.coolness. . 


‘Tarose, and slowly tunlosted the clone 


door. © «> 

- Why didn’t you present. me before?” I 
asked, as J handed him the violin. ,,. 
» 1 forgot: it? Carl answered; and, the 


. Next minute: he; had: forgotten. everything . 


" except the: predious-viglin. - =i..." 


exaltation, because a pretty woman., Ahad” 


. that, I Anew.. 


much, at least. 
“to my work. I might ‘have known better 


. calling: ‘now; and, in ammoment £ 
‘Do:iyou think: I-waa:in.a foolish. state of. 


been | to,me? I a) only twenty-six, 
and ‘knew. women | only in. dreams. I deter- 
mined I would, not go ! to pee ‘Miss Castleton 
that night--I wold 1 not swell, her triumphs; ; 
Thad no mind to ash blindly into. ‘danger. 


Nevertheless, I was, ‘singularly. anxious for 


the morning to appear, and went out. at 
eight o'clock, though I knew it would not. 


' do to call before eleven, But then I had no 


intention of calling. “Lwould only just ge 


” and see where she lived. 


Tt was in Coningburg Square, and my im- 
patience to get there was so great that I 
stepped into the horsecars, and thereby de- 
pleted. my scanty ‘stock of scrip, besides 
cheating myself of 3 my usual constitutional. 
Coningburg Square was 4 little green shaded 
park, set round . by: rows of stately brown- 

stone houses, The park Itself, with its ‘par- 
terres.of . bright flowers, its Faun and its 
Flora, and its picturesque fountain, was a 
charming bit of nature interpolat 
heart of the city. . So near the. gre it nolay 
thoroughfares, yet go “remote; all ‘around 
roared the great seet] sea of hhunian life, 
yet stopped ont the shores of this quiet Eden; 
the birds Alitted ‘and sung, “the fountain 
made musle, . the flowers blossomed, , the 
wing rustled in the ‘trees, but no jangling 
discordances mi red this natural, harmony. 
There, one gould dream, and. work, and live 
and dle,; and the great, ‘city ‘peyer 
yper.. the. Pleasant hours, or take 3 
one’s absence, when. the atilin 
into the e ‘eternal quiet « of the hereafter, . 

These handsome palatial ‘homes were in 
strange: ‘contrast with my ‘garret—in & stranger 
contrast still with certain squalid homes 
ot course it would be, absurd 
forme to call upon Miss Castleton. | ; My) visit 
to Coningburg Sayers ‘had ‘taught me, 80 
I had better £0 ‘back 't now 













than to come, So I turned away, a little 


disheartened, : alittle bitter-at the great | in- 


equalities of. condition, : But, asI ‘did’ 80, 8 
window alid up, ‘and, atartled by, the slight 


sound, L looked up inypluntarily, and there, 


framed in by. the elegant curtains | that. fell 
around her like the drapery in. a plet } 
Miss Castleton. I saw. the red. blood leap 
‘up to her. cheeks,. the flash, of ‘recognition : 
and pleasure, light up her fine. sy Of 
course it. would not do to, go. ey ithe pat 











ae. fell at number, rRERIYAIE i. tian 
ii Wap seanpely I left. alone, in the. arayine- 


baa 
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room, before the rustle of silk in the passage 
betrayed that Miss Castleton was coming. 
in a moment a pretty white hand was laid 
in mine, and J found myself welcomed in 
very sweet cordial tones. : 

‘©-You have not brought your operetta with 
you, Mr. Stoddart. How did you ever dare 
disobey me? But you shall come up stairs, 
and { shall make you atone for {t.’’ 

And so, through long darkened, halis, 
where the soft glow of pictures shone in the 
semi-darkniess, over stairs that léd up and 
up, past niches, where pallid statues leaned 
towards you with speaking faces, that seemed 
to animate the gloom, past a linnet, that, 
high in a gilded cage, against an arched win- 
dow, sang of love and summef, and s0 to a 
large lofty room, where at first I could only 
distinguish the white glitter of the keys 
upon a grand piano that stood just within 
an arched alcove. 

“Now, first, I shall play you into good 
humor. You are & little bit cross, aren’t 
you?” said Miss Castleton, with a piquant 


expression that became her wonderfully; - 


and then, without waiting for a reply sat 
down and played brilliant fantasia. After- 
ward, we tried one or two duets, and then 
at Miss Castleton’s command—it did not 
fall far short of that—I played the improvi- 
sation in what was, to me, & very poor un- 
satisfactory fashion. But when I struck the 
last notes, [looked up to see Miss Castleton 
standing near me, her face pale and rapt. 

“© Mr. Stoddart,” she breathed out, in a 
long satisfied sigh, “you are a genius,” 

Iahook my head laughingly, deprecating 
such praise. 

“Don’t contradict me,” said Miss Castle- 
ton, with charming imperiousness. ‘You 
will be a great man, and J shall be proud of 
having known you. Come, now, andsee my 
pictures for your reward.” - 

We went into another room—a bijou of a 
gallery, the paintingsall remarkable fortheir 
soft splendor of tone, some pretty good Ti- 
tianesque effects, Venuses, rich in an opu- 
lence of color, Danaes drowned in golden 


light, everywhere a senstous beauty that’ 


captivated the eye, nowhere the sentiment 
that interests the heart. And Miss Castle- 
ton stood among her pictures, as fair as they 
—the same perfection of art, the same rich- 
ness and breadth of color. What was want- 
ing? Was I hypercritical to miss anything, 
while she stood there talking in those smooth 
Measured tones? Passing back through the 


hall, I noticed a small door that seemed to 
lead outward to the balcony, ~ 
‘*Is that where you keep the scalps?” 1 


; said, playfully. 


She blushed, and answered, laughing: 

‘Carl has been telling you stories of me, 
Don’t believe him! Carl is a good boy, but 
his head isso far up-in the clouds that he 
doesn’t see what passes here distinctly, 
Look?!’ and flinging wide the door, a waft 


’ of perfume came out, and within was a maze 


of greenery and flowers. ‘So Car] told 
you I was a coquette?”’ she said, dreamily, 
as we sat down in the perfumed slumberous 
atmosphere of her parlor,. ‘But. what 
would you? I tire of art, ont the People are 
so amusing!? 

I gave her a sharp look. Was she’ amus- 
ing herself ‘with me? She divined my 
thonght instantly, uot 

“You need not be alarmed, Mr, Stoddart, 
You shall have all the immunities of genius, 
Ah, you are too much in earnest. ‘I should 
never dare to be anything’ but very good 
with you, But I like you to be in earnest, 
So few people are.” - 

I glanced down from the: window. A 
haggard laborer staggering under a burden, 
a thin-faced ragged girl, peering. eagerly 
around the square for a bit of bread to keep 
her from starving, perhaps—these passed 
across the space between the a VaESry lace 
curtains, 

‘Yes, Miss Castleton, I. am a’ good deal 
in earnest, It strikes me that Hfe is rather 


’ aserious thitig. When people know hunger, 


and cold, and loneliness, and wantin a thou- 


‘sand forme, they are apt to look upon life 


as not quite a holiday. Iam in earnest. I 
want to rise. I mean to be rich, some day, 
and then I mean to use my money as rich 
men ought.” 

That is a very scetig dream,’ said Miss 
Castleton, softly, ‘“But it vanishes like all 
dreams, ‘Your proteges are ungrateful, and 
disgrace yous your pet poor family get 
drunk, and are sent to the station together. 
You endow an institution, and the mana- 
gers quarrel about and absorb all the funds, 
and you get disgusted with benevolence and 
philanthropy, and begin to buy fine things 
for yourgelf, and indulge your own tastes 
and whims—which it would have been much 
better to doin the outset;”? and she shrugged 
her shoulders prettily as ‘the finished. 

‘6 Base and self- mae meneel is ne your 
theory of life?’ <9 
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“Precisely!” = - - we 
“A very selfish one—pavdon me for aay 
80.” 

“Q, I dare say. But why should we not 
be selfish? Life is short—lot us enjoy it?” 

“ But the futare?’ ; 

“Qspare me! I am afraid of ghosts!” 
she said, gayly. . 

“At least, you have the merit of frank- 
ness, which is a very rare one, now-a-dpys,”” 
I remarked. 

“Not more now-a-days than formerly. 
Men have been deceitful from the founda- 
tion of the worl.” 

* “And women?” 

She put up her pretty hands. 

“ There speaks the cynic, We shall agree 
charmingly. And next time you come, be 
sure to bring your operetta,’’ 

1 aceepted this as my conge, and departed. 
But afterwards I went regularly to Coning- 
burg Square. It was my first association 
with wealth and luxury, ordered by exquis- 
ite taste. I was dazzled andintoxicated. I 
began to think that they were essential to 
my happiness. Economy grew distastefal; 
my meagre garret became hateful. . 

The very air of. Coningburg Square, its 
seclusion and elegant repose, the perfumed 
half-darkened house, the rich soft carpets, 
the pictures, the statuary, the beautiful 
‘woman who fitted into these surroundings 
so admirably, satiafied my artistic, sense. 
And so my charmed feet. tended thither al- 
ways, Carl was there often; but Carl was 
her cousin, and neither of us minded him. 
We played, studied music, talked as unre- 
servedly as if he were not present. Mean- 
time my talent grew; my public attempts 
were successful, and when my operetta was 
brought out, it was in a tempest of applause. 

I went to Miss Castleton with the good 
news. It was bleak winter weather, and a 
slight illness had detained her at home. 
She was pale, and had an air of pensiveness 

_about her that made her more charming 
than ever. She Hstened to me, while I 
poured out my sanguine hopes and plans. 

“Thatis the way with you,” she said. 
‘You men care for nothing but fame. 
You leave usforit. Wecando nothing but 
weep and wait at home.” . 

A strange tingling fire thrilled me as she 


spoke, 

“We men eare for something elae,”” Isald, 
in a tone that was hoarse and strange.tomy 
own care; “ We care for love.” 
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The tender eyes met mine. Her. ra 
was half extended... na 

“Tf I were not 80 poor, Blanche—” . 

“ Bat I am rich enough for us hou! she 
cried, flushing and smiling, 

I went home that night to my. supper of 
bread and tea. I wanted to think it over, 
to understand it all. I, the poor Bohemian 
artist, the accepted lover of Miss Castleton! 

In the course of. the evening Carl. saun- 
teredin.. Was it because.I had been so en- 
grossed with my beautiful love, that I had 
not noticed how haggard he was, from what 
dark holiows his luminous eyes shone?.. I 
spoke of him to Miss Castleton the next day. 

“You should do re sad hin, 
dear.’’ 

“Why, Carl is not poor: 
fortune of his own.” : 

“Not poor! But he lives like that”. : 

“QO, bat Carl isnotlike-you, you naughty 
Sybarite. He ‘does not care for-all the nice 
things that you aehabt in,” she said, play- 
fully. 

“Tt is you who stave spoiled me,” I sald, 
with some shame, - : 

“And I mean to go on spoiling you.’? 

I was doing a great deal of work. just at 
this time, and to my own satisfaction. But 
this feeling, I found, to my surprise, was 
not shared by my artist friends. : I arranged 
acantata, and they cried out that. it was 
flimsy and meretricions. Waatof strength, 
of power, of earnestnegs, of everything upon 
which I had prided myself, was detected. I 
was angry at my.critics, and moitified and 
discouraged at myself, In this mood, an 
invitation to conduct a musical convention 
in the country was a godsend, I bade Miss 
Castleton good-by, and went. 

It was a little mountain town, far in: the 
heart of the country. On. ordinary days, 
the white roads that wound:over the hills 
and through the woods were, lonesome-and 
still, but now.a long line of vehicles came 
up and up from the remote towns, and:the 
littla quiet village was full. of. ;unwonted 
sounds. . The organ in the church aqueaked 
out dolefal discordances ander the hands. of 
amatenr players,. and from, every neat farm- 
house came. forth the trills. and quavers of 
early and late practisings There were somé 
artistic deficiencies, ‘but. they took ‘hold. of 
the work with an enthusigsm. that, surprised 
and delighted me.. ‘There ,was , somet 
wholesome and refreshing. in, these, pimple 


He has a pretty 


country. { folk; when L mets them, to practise, 


I welcomed at once the round, fresh, unaf- 
fected voices, and rejoiced at the absence of 
ridiculous crescendos and trills. 

A sweet pure soprano, that came in like 
a bird’s song, caught my ear at once, and I 
looked around to see a small shy girl, whose 
eyes fell timidly under mine, 

‘Who is it?” 

“ Margaret Alison!’ was the answer, with 
evident pride; and I soon made out that 
Margaret Alison ‘was the pet singer of the 
country, and the pride was surely justifiable. 

Afterward, if I missed her voice, the 
rebearsal became dull. Yet I had never 
spoken to her—hardly even caught a glance 
from the shy sweet eyes. And soit went on, 
until the day before the last public perform- 
ance, I went early to the church, and there 
was Margaret, with some companions, at 
the organ, 

The young girls stole away soon-—they 

were shy of the director, and wanted to chat 
without restraint—but when Margaret 
-would have followed, I detained her, made 
ther sing to me, and afterwards adroitly 
‘wooed her to talk, and gave her some in- 
‘struction that she needed. Sitting there in 
the twilight of the old church, she looked 
Jike one of Domenichino’s saints, her white 
hands dreamily folded, her eyes half-bash- 
fully liftéd to mine, eager to learn what I 
taught. I rose and stepped back, the better 
to illustrate some technical point. The loft 
had been floored over to the outside balus- 
trade, and I heedlessly stepped clear.to the 
edge. The next instant a sharp pained cry 
warned me, but too late. I went down to 
the floor below, falling heavily, and getting 
mercilessly bruised. But I retained my 
consciousness. I heard swift feet flying 
over the stairs, and ina moment my head 
was raised, and Margaret’s eyes, full of ter- 
ror and pity, looked down at me. 

“©0, itis all my fault! she’ sobbed ont. 
“Do you think you are much hurt?” 

J tried to falter out a reply, but a sicken- 
ing faintness came over me. Ages upon 
ages seemed to lapse away, and nothing 

was clear to my consciousness. Sometimes 
there was'a vision of an open window, 
where a white curtain fluttered in the wind, 
and beyond, a range of wooded hills, rolling 
“fields and the clear blue sky above; some- 
times I fancied I heard soft voices and ght 
steps about me; a benign matronly lady 
looked at me with: pity in her face, and 
anon a cloud of a hair would dazzle 


my tired eyes. At last, one day, this con- 
fused dream ended, and I woke sane and 
free from fever, But it was surely Marga. 
ret Alison who stood by, her violet eyes 
déwy and glad, a tremulous smile on her 
lips. 

“¢ What isit? . Do tell me!” I said, vague- 
ly wondering. 

“You fell in the church, you know, and 
as our house was the nearest one, you were 
brought here.’’ 

Iturned my eyes to the window. The 
white curtain waved gently, and beyond 
was the freshening country. 

“Those are real trees?’ I said, doubtfully. 

“To be sure,” laughed Margaret. “It 
is spring, you see—-I found violets in blos- 
som to-day. You have been ill three 
weeks,”” i 

“Three weeks! And the singers?” 

“Are all gone home, They had to do 
without their director.” 

“And without their beloved soprano?” I 
said. : 

“Yes. It was my duty to look after you, 
because it-was by my fault that you fell,” 
she said, demurely. * 

“Well! we will finish that lesson some 
day. Have no letters come for me?” 

*©Q yes; plenty of them.” : 

I operied one that I knew was from Miss 
Castleton. “So sorry that I was hurt— 
supposed it was not serious—hoped I would 
get away from that barbarous place as soon 
as practicable. She would come to see me, 
only she could not possibly leave town just 
now.” And then a long melange of per- 
sonal and art-gossip, in which I was singu- 
larly uninterested. 

Presently the matronly lady, who proved 
to be Margaret’s mother, came in, and for- 
bade either reading or talking. And so I 
lay ina pleasant quiescent state, for that 
and many following days, watching the 
ever-brightening spring, watching Margaret 
in her dress of violet, or azure, or gray. I 
used to try to imagine her among Miss Cas- 
tleton’s luxurious surroundings, but I could 
never fit her into the picture. A back- 


“ground'of green fields and clear sky suited 


her best. Then, as I slowly grew better, 
we talked, and Margaret worked and sang, 
and I brought out my latest works, and laid 
them upon the old-fashioned piano, in the 
homely pleasant parlor, and : condemned 
tleth one by one. How superficial, how 
affected, how weak-they were! My illness 
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had swept. the cobwebs clear from my brain. 
And all this time Miss Castleton’ 8 letters 
were unanswered. To reply to them, would 


de to put myself in connection with that , 


old mode of life, which was become hateful 
tome.. I tried to think I was too weak to 
go; but Margaret said one day, with an 
-abruptness that was not ungraceful in her: 

“Mr, Stoddart, haye you no work to do 
‘in the world?” ‘ : 

“None that is worth doing,’’ I said, 
‘surprised, 

Her eyes kindled. 


“You can say that! If I were an artist 


jike you, I should not find life meagre. Mr. 


Stoddart, you should be ashamed, to be 60. 


dlase.”’ 

“But, Margaret, you don’t know how 
unsatisfactory I haye found my success. 
My life has been wasted upon trivialities.”” 

“Take it up enets then. Make it worth 
living!” 

“T cannot take it up anew,’’. I eaid, ‘bit- 
terly; and I began to feel that I was bound, 
and that my bondage was irksome. 

She turned, and her clear eyes seemed to 
‘search me. 

“Margaret, Margaret!’ I cried. 
not blame me, Help me!” 

She came round by my chair. The violet 
dress touched me, The pure atmosphere 
in which she lived encompassed me, 

‘““How can I help you?” she said, very 
softly. ; 

“T have made a great mistake, Margaret. 
What shall I do??? 

“« Just what is right, no matter at what 
cost,” she said; but her voice went very 
low, and her cheek grew white with the 
words, 

There was a long silence; then at last I 
sald: 

“Yes, Margaret, I will.” And then, 
though I longed for it, I turned away from 
the divine pity in her eyes. 

A step at the door, a rustle in the entry, 
and Miss Castleton entered, radiant and 
queenly. 

“t Blanche??? | 

“How do you do, Roger?” 

And then she looked. Margaret over, an 
inquisition that I attempted to end by pre- 
senting her, Margaret went out in a mo- 

“ment, and there was scorn and fire in Miss 
Castleton’s handsome eyes, as she said: 


“a Do 


‘Do you mean to be a villain, Mr, Stod- 


. dart?’ 3 


“No, Miss Castleton!” 

“T think, then, we had: better return ‘to 
Boston to-morrow.” 

“Very well?” I said, And 5 80 ‘cies Cas- 
tleton. trafled her rich dress over the ingrait 
carpets till the morning train left. 

Margaret did not come down. Indeed, 
Miss Castleton’s manner towards, her. wag 
such that. she could not have done 80. with 
dignity. And BO, instead of a farewell, I 
had only a glimpse of a sunny head, anda 
pair of sad sweet reproachful eyes, that | 
haunted me long. 

I went round to Coningburg Square the 
day after my arrivalin town. I was shown 
up into Miss Castleton’s parlor, and I stood 


“Within the alcove, shaded by its curtain, 


looking over some new music that lay upon 
‘the piano. ‘ Presently I heard voices, and 
Miss Castleton came in.. I thought at first 
that the person who attended her was come 
to take some order, but I was Presently un- 


‘deceived. 


“This is most Keavtleas conduct of 
yours,” said Carl. ‘ Why'not confess ‘that 
your liking for' Stoddart was already Wwah- 
ing, and was only. resuscitated by’ what” you 
heard ‘of the. little country girl ge 


Castleton’s musical voice, “your penetra- 
tion is fearful! Iam more than evet sure 
that we understand ‘each ecientan: said ever 
to get on together.” "| oe 
“And do you mean’ sto break y yout prétalte 


‘to me, then?’ said Carl, angrily. | 


“Cela depend!” ‘And she timid” an 
air, that was quickly interrupted by astitiek. 

She had caught sight of me. I stepped 
out from the shadow of the-curtaih,.in-time 
to s€a Miss Castleton: grow suddenly white. . 
The‘scene in the little country parlor flashed 
across my mind, and I was merciless." * 

“ Miss Castleton, I iasure you that r ‘was 
to the conversation that has’ jst ‘taken 
place... Considering our relation, Fou: will, 
perhaps, allow.me to ask the nature of your 
promisé to. Mr. Bittinger?’?. 0. i: 

She flushed crimson, platen at: Carl im- 
ploringly.’. 76" 

“Tell him? paid Oni ; 

Miss Castleton ‘pulled ‘at ‘the ‘tassel taper 
her breaktistshiwh til the bit of Ueghe 
wool dropped to” the floor” ‘When 'she fodkea 
up, paling to the lips. 

JT promised to marry him,” she sald, in 
a hard tone. 
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“How long ago was that?” I asked, 


ainazed. 

* Four years!” 

“Four years,” repeated Carl; “and I 
really think she cares more for me than for 
any of her other Jovers;’” and he looked at 
her with a curious disapproving tenderness 
of expression, 

Miss Castleton was fingering the engage- 
ment ring I had given her. I saw a swift 
movement, and the next moment the glit- 
tering bauble fell at my feet, and Miss Cas- 


tleton had left the room. I picked up the 
ring, and walked over to Carl. 

“T wish you all happiness, Carl.” 

*‘You are very good. But whether I am 
happy or no, I cannot help myself. She 
crept into my heart years ago, when she was 
alittle girl, and she will stay there till I die.” 

It isnot long since that I met Mr. and 


“Mrs. Bittinger at a fete, and I was thankful 


that the little golden-haired woman ‘beside 
me was my wife, and not the stately lady 
who swept past us in her velvet robes, 
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MY WIFE'S SILK DRESS. 


BY N. P. DARLING. 


Wer’p only been married about six 
mouths, and the novelty hadn’t begun to 
wear off. Fannie called me her “dear 
Charles,’ besides numberless pet names. 
It might have sounded rather foolish to old 
maids, bachelors and sober married folks, 
but to us, it was'au altogether different 
thing. We loved each other then, as no 
words can express—my darling blae-eyed 
Fannie! 

I was only twenty-two, and Fannie was 
just seventeen, so of course we had neither 
of us seen a great deal of the world; but I 
had never thought that Fannie could possi- 
bly love any one but her ‘dear Charles.” 
Jealousof Fannie? bless me! But remem- 
ber, my boy, itis just wheu one feels most 
secure in the love of a woman that she 
trips. Perhaps I should never have sus- 
peeled anything, Get for my particuad 
izisua ‘Tibbs. He warned me first. You 
see Tibbs is a gentleman of leisure, He is 
employed sometimes by Street, Walker, 
Doolittla & Co., and it.was while he was 
with that rm that I made his acquaintance. 

The-week before I was married, Tibbs 
was busy all the while making prepara- 
tions, Tibbs ‘selected half the furniture 
for the house.. -He put it -in order. The 
piano shoald stand there, the lounge here, 
and the whatnot should be in Yhis corner. 
This splendid landscape ‘must hang here, 


where the light was good, another painting 
in water-colors by my dear Fannie, should 
hang here, it would look better in the shade. 
Fannie couldn’t exactly see that, but then 
as Mr. Tibbs was a particular friend of her 
dear Charles, she had all confidence in bim. 

Tibbs was groomsman, of course. He 
was the first person that kissed my wife, 
after the ceremony was performed. He 
took the first plece of our wedding-cake. 
He helped himself first at the marriage 
feast, and poor Mrs. Brown (my dear Fan- 
nie’s mother), good old soul, being easily 
confounded and muddled in her ideas, be- 
came confused, and took Tibbs by the hand, 
and with great tears in her eyes begged 
him to be a good kind busband to her 
daughter; and Tibbs ne oi the most u2~ 
commouaig Men you ever saw, promised 
ke would, aud then my dear Fannie’s moth- 
er gave him a great rousing kiss. 

As the carriage came to the door, Tibbs 
stepped out and ‘helped my wife in. ' I fol- 
lowed. “ Good-by, Charlie, iny{boy,”” and 
Tibbs gave me his hand, though ‘his eyes 
were fixed upon my wife. ° “Adieu, 
Fanvie.” 

We were off upon ‘our wedding toar a 
month; ’ When we returned, Tibbs‘ stood 
in:the door of our new hotse to receive us. 
He kissed my wife again: “Now Tibbs is a 
very particular friend of mine, but'I'dou’t 
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liké to have a particular friend make a 
regular practice of kissing my dear Fannie. 
But nevertheless, 1 was very thankful to 
Tibbs for all his kindness to me. 


After that he made a practice of coming . 


to our house two or three evenings every 
week, and he always took his Sunday din- 
ner with us, after service; and of course he 
knew quite as much about our household 
affairs as I did myself. He took quite as 
much interest in them, too. . 

But at last, when Fannie’s birthday was 
approaching, I bethought me to make her 
some sort. of a present. But what should 
Iget her? That puzzled me. I was just 
passing Crumlet’s, and through the blinds 
I saw Tibbs sitting in an easy-chair, with a 
paper in hie hand, acigarin his mouth, and 
his feet (Tibbs had small and bandsome 
feet—wore fives) upon the table before him. 

‘Ah, yes, there’s Tibbs. He can decide 
the question, It is warm, too, a ‘cobbler’ 
wouldn't go bad, and Fannie needn’t know 
if I don’t kiss her when I go home,” and 
80 I walked in. 

Tibbs sprang upand grasped my hand, as 
though he hailn’t seen me for a fortnight. 

“Bless you, ole fellah, how are yer?” . 

‘Lovely, my cherub, guite lovely, only 
it’s rather warm.” 

“Jest so. Whatll you be iced with?” 
asked Tibbs, with such an angelic smile on 
his countenance, 

“Ah, well—Tibbs?’ Tibbs grew serious, 
“Fannie must not know anything about 
this.” 

* Of course not.” | 

“Then Vil take a soda—cocktail.’’ 

“Same forme.” 

“Now, Tibbs?” : 

“Well, my dear Charlie.” 

“ Fannie’s, birthday ie approaching—of 
course she will expecta present... Of course 
she must have one.. Now what would you 
advise. . What sort of a present?” 


“ Present?, ‘Well, .let me think,’ and 


Tibbs stroked his.whiskers, . ‘‘ Why, a silk 
dress, a- diamond necklace, any ‘sort’ of 
jewelry, or poodle dog, silver. mounted, a 
saddle horse, or a coach and four, or-a-~” 


“Psghaw! Do -you remember what: me 


income tax was??? 

“ Well, I didn’t. know but: you, arated: to 
launch out! But what objection to. the 
dress?: A silk dresu;-I-presume, would be 


just the article: your. wife would choose; if. a 


" she were consultéd upon this-matter.’?..1+ ~’ 


“think yoo are right. Now I think of: 
it, I-remeniber hearing ‘her ‘say a week ago" 
that she wished she-had another'silk.:' But’ ‘ 
bless. me! Tibbs, I could nover Seuonee a 
drega,”’,: ... a : 

‘© Well, perhaps IL might.” f . 

That was just: what I. wanted. | Tibbs : 
had taste. We started right off to. make. 
the purchase. It took us some time (or. 
Tibbs rather) to Bet we article that suited 
exactly. ‘ 

Just enough to make a dress, air. « Not ‘ 
another piece like it in the elty. Sold all. . 
but this. tothe Figginses of New. York.. 
The lady who wears this, sir, wil cause all” 
her female friends to howl with envy.” - : 

“T1) take it, durn me if I: don’t!’ I - 
hissed between my.teeth. ~ 

“ Tvs a splendid thing,” eemared Tibbs, 
in an undertone. 

And so I took it, and carried it dows to 
the office, and locked it up in my desk un-- 
til my dear Fannie’s birthday arrived. 

Now I should really like to describe the 
pattern of that silk dress, for it was really — 
a spleadid thing, as every one sald who saw 
it, but as I, am fully convinced that the 
reader could have no better idea of it than 
I have, did I attempt to describe, and as I. - 
am willing to‘own that I don’t know how. 
it did look, except that it was really ‘ splen- 
did,” and was very rich, and would : stand ..; 
alone, why, of eourse you'll excuse me. . 
from making the attempt. 11 was only. sure. 
of ove thing, and. that was.that I could teil. - 
that silk dress as far as I could. see it onthe : 
street. : 

Well, when. Fannie’s birthday. arrived. Ir 


. brought home the sil dress, and presented: 
.- it to her; and-I made:a really-fine presen- . 
_tation speech, at least, Tibbs said ‘I did, for: 


he was there, and of course he ougbt.to:': 


.know. And Fannie, why, bless her.soul!.: 


she was so surprised and gratified that slo: ‘ 
dropped. the dress, fell into my. arms, and. 
gave me such a kiss! as I zal mel. mord: | 
than repaid..;; 2005: bees 
Well, perhapaT eatite? iiepey: man. Fons an 





..& week: after: that--I..mean isuperlatively /. 


happy, for Iam always. pretty well: pleased i> 


‘with the world, and. myself, and’ weunie= 


well, you: knows! <0 055 niobate e 
But: my:. joysi-reached .a- slimmed ‘when ‘ 
after.a short delay,.the: dress was ‘brought:.:i 


-home from Madam Fitemnice’s.all.cut-and . 


made, trimmdi, frilléd, and,avell; ‘I don't:'s 
know what wasn't idone to it; and meRDy eT: a. 
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don’t much know what was; but you should 
have seen my wife with iton. What a fit! 
Well now, I never took much notice of 
ladies’ dresses, but I am sure that. I never 
saw anything that seemed to come In just 
80 perfect as that particular silk dress. 
Tibbs said so, too, for he was there at the 
time, and Tibbs pretends to to kuow some- 
thing about dresses. 

If I ever did have an idea that Fanuie 
Was an angel, it was just at that particular 
minute when she glided into our drawing- 
room, arrayed in ber new dress for the first 
time. To say that I way enraptured, doesn’t 


half express my feelings. Infact, I find no. 


words in Webater strong enough to express 
my feelings and high pressure emotions. 
Tibbs could, though. Hespoke his admira- 
tion, but mine boiled within me. I was 
dumb; but Fannie must have seen in my 
eyes what I felt, and what I would have 
said, had I not been born “tongue-tied.” 
That has always been my trouble. 1 think 
2m a poet in the depths.of my soul, But 
when my soul would give expression to its 
aspirations, ita hopes, its fears—when it 
would bring forth some great thought, that 
perhaps would give dear Fannie’s husband 
undying fame, my tougne refuses to dis- 
count, Heart-reuding, isn’t it? 

But now, my dear reader, I come to the 
most. affecting part of my story. How 
could that beautiful blue silk dress ever 
have brought so much scrrow, such tears, 
such woes to me? I should never have 
dreamed it; but it did. Tibbs can testify 
to that. : 

Ireside on Hollis Street, in that large 
brick house with blue blinds, standing back 
from the street, with those great tail elms 
in front: bf.{t. There is an. observatory 
upon ‘the. house,. which you may have 
noticed, with four large windows in it of 
stained glass: Tibbs and I often go up 
there to: smoke: our cigars and discuss 
Politics, : 

Directly opposite my house, in a small 
cottage, which stands very near the street, 
by tne way, and which, during the sammer 
months is.completely covered with vines 
and-flowers, lives Miss Flora Dudley, a lady 
of uncertain age. Tibbs boards with her. 

He has the front room up stairs, command- 
ing a fine view of my house and grounds. . 

It was. Wednesday. morning, about ten 
o'clock. The weather -was: falr, and the 
Wiid. was:south—I always feel particularly 


_ that point of the compass. 


good-natured when the wind blows from 
There was a 
vary bright smile upon my countenance. J 
held the morning paper in my hand, though 
Iwas not reading. I was seated in the 
back office, near the west window. Green 
was whistling ‘‘Old Dog Tray” with the 
* Mocking-bird” variations — something 
quite new—no one whistled it but Green, 
our head clerk, He knew I was in, good 
humor, or he wouldn’t have dared to 
whistle. : 

At this moment I heard the outer office 
door open, some one came in, and walked 
through. I turned around, and looked up 
just as Tibbs reached the door of the back 
office : 

“Tibbs!” I cried, in alarm, ‘ what has 
happened ?” 

I-knew something bad gone wrong, for 
he was pale as death. I placed a chair for 
him, and raised the window, and then ran 
for a palin-leaf fan. When I returned, 
Tibbs had recovered his color somewhat, 
especially around his nose. : 

“Charles,” said he, in a deep hollow 
yolce, that seemed to ¢ome from the tomb, 
‘prepare yourself,’ and he took my hand 
in his. : : 

*Tibbs—Ti-what! Sir? Speak!’ 

% Hush! I hardly dare. Can you bear 
in?” 

Now I was somewhat excited, as you may 
suppose, and if Mr. Tibbs hadn’t been my 
particular friend, I should have been 
tempted to pitch him out of the office for 
daring to disturb me in such a manner. If 
he’d got anything to communicate, why not 
out with it? I:don’t think there is any 


.reasou in frightening a man to death to 


prepare him for bad news. 

“What do you mean?” I asked, not a 
litle alarmed. 

“ Hush! Charles, my boy, listen.”’ And 
Tibbs brought my ear down to his Hips, and 
then whispered loud enough for the whole 
office to hear, “* She’s faise ?” 

‘False! Who the deuce is false?” I 
asked, regarding Tibbs with a vacant stare. 

He had fallen back in his chair, com- 
pletely overcome.. His small leailen biue 
eyes rolled horribly, I thought he was in 
pain. I believe I had an idea that he had 
proposed. to Miss Dudley and been rejected, 
though. I must have. been wandering in my 
mind to have supposed the latter. . 

“Whom do. you refer.to P?..... -: 
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“‘Faunie—your wife?’ he gasped, , 


“No, no, not that? Fannié false?” I 


seized. ‘Tibbs by the whiskers. . He howled 
with pain. 
* Unsay those words, or ‘by’ 

“ They’re true. I saw that dress! 
her, I’d swear.”” 

I calmed myself with a great effort. 
Tibbs sat quietly.Jn the chair, while I 
walked up and down the office. At last I 
stopped, and seated myself. on the table, 
directly in front of Tibbs. 

‘Now, Mr. Tibbs, will you oblige me by 
telling your story, if you have any to tell ?”” 
and I frowned upon him. ‘‘ Be short and 
concise.”” : ‘ 

“Well, sir,’ Tibbs began, ‘‘at nine 
o’clock this morning, I was sitting at the 
north window of my room, when I saw 
your wife come out of your house by the 
front way. She wore that blue silk dress 
that you gave her upon her birthday. She 
went down towards Crosby Street, and I 
thought nothing more of the matter; but 
in about fifteen minutes I saw her return, 
hanging upon the arm of a gentleman— 

“ Gentleman!’ 

‘* Well, a man. -She wore a veil over her 
face now, bat that did not hide her blue 
silk dress—you know there’s not another 
like itinthecity. I wasastonished. What 
eould I do but follow them? Idid. They 
went up Hollis Street to Eaton Street, 


"Dwas 


then turned down that, and stopped at a_ 


large house of very respectable appearance, 
five doors from the corner. When they 
went up, the steps, I rushed forward just in 
time to see them disappear througitthe 
door. The woman raised her melt just.as 
they were going in, and I saw—’ 

“cc Who?” 

“Your: wife!” 

“ Could you.swear 

“T conld.”. 

“Give me your hand, Mr. Tibbs. Ex- 
cuse me.if I .was,rather rude when you 
first came in.. 
now!? And I turned away to hide my 
emotion. Men’s hearts, some say, neyer 


break, but mine, seemed. broken, then,., It. 
mattered little what became of me then... 


If I conld;: only. have. died. believing her 
trae! 
oe Well?” . 
‘What will you do, Charlie?” | 
*§Do?2.., Nothing. : 


if she is falas to me, do. you suppose L can:, 


You: are. my only friend ° 


‘Street. 


‘Tibbs started from his seat. 


ever. make, her Joye, me again ?,. Can she;-» 
ever be what she was to me? No, I only - 
wish to remember heras I thoughé her, be- 

fore this unbappy day. eae 

“And “you'll, not probe ‘the matter, to the 
bottom, 2 Tibbs ‘seemed very, anxious, 

“No. Why should I? You haye, told 
enough,” I replied. 

«Yes, but— well, Charlie, although I 
Baw your wife walking the street with a . 
stranger, and ‘although I saw her entera : 
strange house, atill there may be some pal- 
Nating circumstances, ‘I should look into | 
the matter.. Be cautious, though. Say 
nothing to your wife, but watch!’ And 
Tibbs grasped my hand, and gave me a 
glance of pity, took hia hat, and left the ; 
office. 

It did not seem very singular that my 
wife did not take dinner with me. I in- 
quired for her, and learned that she was in 
herroom. The servant said she had a se- 
vere headache. I looked aé the girl, trying 
to discover something by her countenance. | 
I thought there was a half-smile upon her 
lips. Was she trying to deceive me—was 
she in the plot? Itreally seemed so. Half . 
in sorrow, half in anger, I rushed from the | 
house. Fannie would certainly thiuk it 
strange that I had not come to see her, if 
only fora moment. I had never left the 
house before, morning, noon or night, with- © 
out giving Fannie a kiss. No— well, I . 
could not meet ber then.”. : : 

It was three o'clock in the afternoon ‘of 
the same day. I was seated again in the 
back office. The door was locked, "and I 
had given « orders to Greer to allow no ‘one ; 


eos 


.to disturb me. 


I was sitting by ‘the table .with my face, 
buried in my hands, when I heard & ‘alight 
tap.on the door. ‘I did not answer it, ; 
The rap was repeated londer, and then, 1. 
heard the voice of my, friend Mr. Tibbs... uae 

“ Charlte Pe . 

‘what Is it?” T asked, rising | and open- 


‘ing the door. 


Tibbs came in hurriedly.” ” 

“Take your, hat, | bers a and follow me. 
Pve séon ‘them ‘again going towards Crosby “ 
lf we harry. w n follow them iG 
back.” * 

Hardly Knowing. what] I did, I seized ny 
hat and follows sd ‘Tibbs out of the offies, 
up the pbreet, , till we came to the drug store 
at the cornér of “Hollis § Street. 


“Lal's step in’ “here, ghd, vals, oud 
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Tibbs, pulling me into the drug store after 
him. 

We stood looking through the glass door 
at every woman who passed up Crosby 
Street for at least half an hour, but nothing 
was to be seen of the strange gentleman 
and my wife. 

“T think Pll go back to the office,” I 
said, at last. ‘2 could not look upon her, 
My Fannie false? God help me!” 

“But you must see her.’ And Tibbs 
put hishand on my arm. “ Wait—there! 
there she is—there they are now—look!” 

I turned and looked iu the direction in- 
dicated. Yes, there she was. I knew the 
dress. It was my dress—the one I had 
presented to her upon her birthday morn. 
J could have sworn to the dress. And ber 
form, just her height, her slender figure 
and her graceful carriage. A stray golden 
curl peeped out from under her hat—my 
wife bad beautiful golden hair. Alas! it 
was too true. My own eyes had’ seen her. 
Fannic Indeed was false to me, for walking 
beside her was a tali elegant gentleman 
with black hair and beavy dark whiskers. 
He was dressed in a suit of black through- 
out, wore a silk hat and a pair of gold- 
bowed spectacles, but singular enough he 
wore a white neckcloth. Could it bea 
minister? 

“Aro you satisfied?” asked my y friend 
Tibbs, ‘“ You see she has her veil down,” 

41 am satisfied,” I replied. ‘‘I should 
know Fannie among a thousand—and shat 
dregs, too.’ 

How lovingly she hung upon his arm. 
How confidingly she veemed to be lovking 
up into the face of the man beside her. 
My heart was torn with jealous pangs, 
Could Faunie be so false? 

Just at this moment they turned the cor- 
ner of Hollis Street, walking rapidly. 

“ Now we will follow them,” whispered 


Tibbs, openiug tie duor and dragging me 


juto Lhe street. : 

idid uot reply. I did not care. Tibbs 
held me by the arm, aud we walked on to- 
gether up the street after the guilty couple, 
keeping all the while at a safe distance so 
as not to attract their notice. We passed 
my house. 1 looked up, but saw no one. 
The curtains were down at my wife's win- 
dows. Following on we saw them turn 
down into Eaton Street. When we turned 
the corner there was no one io ‘sight. 
They had disappeared. 


- “Fifth door,” whispered Tibbs, dragging 
me along. 

‘We stopped in front of the house. ‘Nbbs 
walked up the stone steps and rang the 
bell. I never thought what he intended 
to do, I was so bewildered and confused. 
1 noticed a name on the doorplate. Tibbs 
read it, and when the servant opened the 
door he inquired for Mr, Bristone, 

‘We were ushered into the drawing-room 
atonce. The gentleman with the heavy 
black whiskers bowed as we entered the 
room, though seemingly much surprised at 
our visit. He smiled blandly, though, par- 
ticularly I thought when he noticed me. I 
grew enraged at once. To rob me of my 
wife and then to laugh in my face! That 
I felt was adding insult to injury. My 
feelings were all aroused. I could bear 
this no longer. Before Tibbs could speak 
a word I sprang forward and grasped the 
ministerial gentleman by the throat. 

“ Where is my wife, you villain?” I 
shouted. 

The gentleman turned pale and tried to 


‘draw back, but I held him in a grasp 


like a vice, He tried to-shout for help, 
but my hand was on his throat in a death- 
like clutch, and he could only gasp for 
breath. 

Tibbs tried to pull me away, but he 
could not. My antagonist and I both fell 
with violence to the floor, and just at that 
momentI heard the shriek of a woman. 
°Twas a wild horrid yell. I looked up. 
Ticavens! I lovsed my hold upon the 
strange gentleman and sprang to my feet. 

“vis not my wife!’ I yelled, dancing 
for very joy about the room, ‘‘My own © 
Fannie is true to me! Tibbs, Tibbs, re- 
joice with me!” I shouted, 

Ican’t describe the scene that followed. 


“Tibbs undertook to explain, and at last 


succeeded, and Mr. aud Mrs. Bristone 
laughed heartily, though that gentleman 
thought that the affair had been rather 
unpleasant for him, and so we bade them 
goud-day. 

“Well,” said Tibbs, “ it seems there is 


; another blue sitk in town just sie b your 


wife's.’ 

‘SYes, but I say, Tibbs, we wont say any- 
thing about this to Fannie.” ; 

“(Of course riot,’ replied Tibbs, vith a 
very solemn countenance. 

But somebow or other it did lesk out, I 
thivk Mrs. Bristone. must ave told Fav- 


, 
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nie, for both she and: her ‘husband’ called“ -. ‘*O Fannie;‘can you dver-forgive me?” 
-at.our house‘hot!long after. I happened-::. “Of course I ean; ‘you. dear’ old sim 

.to be dt the office at the tite, but. when I- ‘pleton. a 

réturnéd :that evening, Fannie came.to the And—well,- I've never been” realats of 
door, and whei: she put up her little rose-.' Fannie since; but ‘Mr. Bristone sald: the 
bad of a mouth for. a kiss, she asked, other: day that: he was always-afraid to 

smniling: ‘walk out with his wife when she wore that 

“Charlie, have you seen my blue silk blue silk. 
walking out with the Episcopal minister ae 
dately?”” 





oe 
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MYRIOK’S SHANTY. 


BY JANE G, AUSTIN. 


A HEAVY snowstorm had been falling ail 
day, and the hilly forestroad, poor enough 
at best, had become by nightfall nearly 
impassable. So thought at least the horses 
of the mail and accommodation stagecoach, 
plying between two of the principal towns 
in Wisconsin; and when, after struggling 
up one side of a long hill, and down the 
other, their diiver allowed them to rest for 
a moment at the foot of a still harder one, 
they unanimously declined to move a single 
step. In vain the driver swore, whipped 
and coaxed. Neither blandishments uor 
severity was of the least avail, and finally 
the off leader settled the matter, by lying 
down in the snow with a resolute air, and 
absolutely refusing to be got up again on 
any terms. 

_ The driver whose name was Peters, or, if 
you prefer it, Tipsy Bill—for he was as well 
known by one title as the other—looked for 
afew moments at the prostrate leader, gave 
him a hearty kick by way of a parting 
salute, and came to thrust his head in at 
the coach door. The passengers were but 
three in number, comprising a handsome 
middle-aged gentleman, with a particularly 
resolute and energetic face, and wearing a 
splendid fur travelling-cloak, a second gen- 
tleman, much younger than the first, hand- 
some, also, but open to acharge of effem- 


inacy from those who looked only at the, 


careful elegance of his dress, or the white- 
ness of his gloved bands; and aremarkably 
pretty girl, who seemed to be upon very 
close and affectionate térms with the 
younger gentleman, while the elder one 
was & stranger to both. 

Tipsy Bill looked ‘slowly ‘from one to the 
other of his three passengers, finishing with 
the.elder men slemans 

“ Got stuck, cap’n,”’ said he. 

“Eb! Stuck in ihe snow, d’ye mean?” 
asked he of the fur cloak, rather sharply; 
for he had been asleep, aad did not like to 
be roused. ~ 


“Reckon. Sam's down, aud the old ‘boy. 
Clean tuck- 


himeelf couldn’t get him up. 
ered out.” 


‘‘ Well, what’s to be done?” asked. the 


gentleman, after a liitle pause of dismay. 


* Reck’n we'll have to foot it to Myrick’s 
shanty, bout a half-milefurder on, ’Spose 
we can stop there to-night, though ’taint a 
public house.” 

“Half a mile!” murmured the young 
lady, looking at her companion. 

“Phat will never do. This young lady 
can’t walk half a mile threugh the snow, 
driver,’ expostulated that gentleman, 
rather angrily. 

“She might ride one of the, hossés, if she 
can stick on ’thout a saddle, and you can 
have another,’ replied Peters, reflectivély, 

‘How. will that do, Helen?” asked thé 
first speaker, rather doubtfully, as she 
turned to the lady... 

*¢Q, very well for us, Arthur, ‘put’ this 
other gentleman and the driver—how will 
they manage??? 

“Thank you, madam; but I shal) niet 
object to walking, nor, I dare say, will the 
driver. Since we are companious in mis- 
fortune, allow me to introduce myeelf as 
John Rugby, of Cincinnatl. Itis agreeable 
to know how to address one’s ‘fellow-{rav- 
ellers, especially in ‘such a strait | as the 
present.” 

“ Certainly, Mr. Rugby,” ‘replied the 
young man, at whom the speaker, Had 
looked in mentioning his name. . Allow 
me to retarn the compliment. This young 
lady is Miss Forbes, and my own ‘name, in 
Wingate.” 

Mr. Rugby bowed, as did Miss. Forbes, 
and Tipsy Bill, who had looked on with 
open-mouthed admiration al the little: cere- 
monial, muttered: : 

“When gentlefolks meets, complimenta 
passes, Well,” coutinued he aloud, 
reckon you'd. better come and help me get 
the critters ready for a mount, We'll get 
snowed up where we. be, if we. don't look 
out.) | : 
The suggestion was a startling ‘one, and 
both gentlemen, leaping from. the coach, 
struggled through the soft snow, to the spot, 
where Peters was rapidly unbarnessipg the’ 
horsea, who, with drooping heads and heav; 
ing sides, stood patient and forlorn. Astor 
Sam, that unfortunate animal lay. where ho 
had fallen, and already half covered with 
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snow, seemed quite incapable of rising. 

“The gal had better ride Nancy. She’s 
the quletest of the lot; and you can take 
Sally,” remarked Peters to Mr. Wingate, 
who, repressing his disgust at the profane 
mention of his divinity, nodded assent, and 
went to speak to Miss Forbes, while Mfr. 
Rugby, wading round to the back of the 
coach, busied himself with unstrapping his 
trunk, 

‘What you wanto’ that, cap’n?”’ shout~ 
ed Peters. ‘You can’t carry it along, and 
it’s safe enough here.” 

“T want something out of it, my man,” 
returned Mr. Rugby, quietly, and proceeded 
to unstrap and unlock the trunk, while 
Peters and Wingate, leading Nancy close 
to the door of the stagecoach, placed the 
young lady upon the back of the patient 
animal. 

Can you ride so, Helen?” asked Win- 
gate, tenderly. 

“Yes—-quite well. Are you ready?” 
asked the girl, shyly glancing around, to 
see if the pressure of the hand accompany- 
ing the question had been noticed. 

“ All ready.”? And Mr. Wingate sprang 
lightly to the back of the other horse, while 
Peters busied himself with putting the 
harnesses and robes inside of the coach, 
and leaving everything as secure as possible, 

“Come, cap’n,’” cried he, when all was 
ready, fe ; 

“Coming.” And from behind the coach 
appeared Mr. Rugby, carrying in one hand 
a little fat red trunk or box. : 

“Got something valy’ble there, I reck- 

on,” remarked Tipsy Bill, whose free ex- 
pression of opinion was never checked by 
any excessive regard to his own business as 
distinguished from that of other people. 
’ Mr. Rugby made no answer te this, but, 
passing by the driver who stoud holding 
the bridle of the third horse, he stopped 
beside poor prostrate ‘Sam, who seemed to 
have resigned himself to lie where he had 
fallen, until the night and the increasing 
cold should settle his fate. 

“] will ride this horse,’ sald Mr. Rugby. 

* You might as well talk about riding the 
rail-fence, mister,’ exclaimed Peters, im- 
patiently. “ You get on this critter, and 
go along with the other folks, and Pll see 
tohim. Reckon Pll get him up, if I skin 
him fort.” 

‘“‘There’s no need of that, my man. 
Horses are to be managed better, Get on 


the horse you hold, and lead the way your- 
self. Sam and I will follow.” 

‘All right, eap’n, if yousay so; but you'll 
have to foot ft, I tell you vow—and as for 
the hoss, if you can’t get him along, leave 
him, and I'll go back for him.” 

With these words, Tipsy Bill climbed up 
the side of the animal he had been holding, 
and led the way down the road, followed 
by the young gentleman and lady, who had 
been for some moments absorbed in a whis- 
pered conversation, accompanied by anx- 
fous looks along the snowy road, in the 
direction whence they had come. 

Left alone, Mr. Rugby proceeded to clear 
the snow from the head and nostrils of the 
exhausted borse, and then to pour a smalf 
quantity of brandy down his throat from a 
handsome travelling-fask. The effect was 
instantaneous, and, with the addition of 4 
few kind and encouraging words and gentle 
manipulations, soon restored so much 
strength and courage to the spirit of the 
exhausted and somewhat perverse creature, 
that he struggled feebly to his feet, and 
neighing inquiringly, looked about him. 

“Yes, they’ve gone on, Sam, aud we will 
make the best of our way after them,” said 
Mr. Rugby, dexterously arranging the drag- 
ging harness, and then, with one hand upon 
the horse’s mane, leading him quietly on, 
while Sam, with another neigh of approval 
atid consent, rubbed his shaggy head upon 
the shoulder of his guide. 

‘“That wont do my coat any good; butif 
it helps you, all right, my friend,’ replied 
Mr. Rugby. And horse and man proceeded 
with the most amicable understanding, in 
the direction taken by their companions, 
whom they overtook, just as the driver, atill 
seated upon his raw-boned steed, was kick- 
ing at the door of alow rambling loghouse, 
standing somewhat back from the road, im 
a clearing of about an acre. 

“Ah! Glad to see you, sir’ said Mr. 
Wingate, as his guide approached. 

“Thank you, Is this Myrick’s?” 

“So Peters says. Rather a hard-looking 
place—especially for a lady,’’ replied the 
young man, in a lower tone. 

“‘Yes; but better than the snowy road,” 
or the stagecoach without horses,” returned 
Rugby, cheerfully, smiling, as he spoke, at 
the young girl, whose rueful face and quiv- 
ering lips showed but too plainly her opin- 
ion of the situation. 

‘* And better, Helen, than what we have 


. 
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jeft behind us,” murmured Wingate, close 
at her ear, 

A faint blush tinged the girl’s cheek, and 
she smiled into her lover’s face. 

** Dog gone it—can’t you open some time, 
you old witch?” grumbled Tipsy Bill, be- 
stowing another kick upon the door, with 
whose fastenings the fumbling hand of 
some one inside was-busy. As he spoke, 
the wooden latch was raised, and Bill, wait- 
ing for no further ceremony, pushed in, 
nearly upsetting an old woman, who had 
been about to open the door. 

“What's the matter there, Ma’am My- 
rick? Couldn’t you let a fellow in out of 
the cold sooner than all that?’ expostu- 
lated Peters. 

The old woman stared at him 2 moment, 
and then fixed her disagreeable black eyes 
upon each member of the party in turn, be- 
fore she asked: 

“Well, Bill Petera, what's your will, now 
the door is open ?”? 

‘““Where’s your son, old woman?. Aint 
he about?” demanded Peters, still trying 
to push open the door, which the old 
woman obstinately held half shut.” + 

“ What you want of him ?” persisted she. 
- “Why, we’ve got to stop here to-night, 
all hands of us, hosses and all, and I want 
Joe to show me where to put the critters,” 
said Peters, doggedly. 

“Well, you can’t, then. We've got com- 
pany, and can’t ’commodate you, nohow,” 
retorted the hag, spitefally. 

“There aintnocan’taboutit. tell you 
I'm going to stay here, and ao’s these folks.” 

The old woman seemed disposed to con- 
tinue to oppose this determination, but be- 


fore'she could speak, found herself rudely 


thrust aside by the very person for whom 
Peters was inquiring. 

‘What's all this row about, Bill Peters?” 
asked the new-comer, sulkily, while his 
bloodshot eyes rolled from one to the other 
of his guests with greedy and curious 
glances, 

“Why, my cattle have gi’n ont; the old 
wagon’s stuck in the drift, and you've got 
to keep us to-night, any way. ‘You'll get 
paid, never fear for thar=we aint beggars 
nor thieves.” 

“Yes, we will pay jiandeceaaly for the 
accommodation, and really cannot get fur- 
ther,” interposed Mr. Wingate. 

The man still hesitated, but Mr, Rugby, 
who had hitherto not spoken, stepped for- 


. 


ward, and saying, pleasantly, ‘Of course 
you cannot refuse us, when you know that 
to do so is the same as to take our lives,” 
he walked quietly by the surly host, fol- 
lowed by his two companions, while Joe, 
with a sulky scowl upon his face, but no 
further expression of unwillingness, stepped 
out, and helped Peters to put the horses 
under such rude shelter as was to be found 
in the cowshed of the establishment. 

Returning to the shanty, when this was 
effected, Peters found his passengers seated 
about the hearth, where the old woman was 
already frying some pork, and a kettle of 
potatoes bubbled over the fire. At the 
further corner of the room, behind a little 
table, where some half-emptied mugs and 
a scattered pack of cards showed the nature 
of their late employment, sat a couple of 
ill-looking fellows, thelr hats dragged low 
over their eyes, and their whole appearance 
unsavory and dubious jn the extreme, 

“Ho! ‘There’s the company,’’ muttered 
Peters, recalling the old woman’s state- 
ment when he first applied for admission, 
and glancing somewhat doubtfully at. the 
two fellows, who, never looking up or al- 
lowing their faces to be fully visible, re- 
mained in whispered. conversation.‘ 

Dragging another table from its place 
against the wall, the old woman now served 
her supper “by pouring the slices of pork, 
with the fat which they had been fried in, 
into a deep tin pan, which -she placed in 
the middle ofthe table. The potatoes, still 
in their: jackets, were: dished in another 
pan, and a quantity of cold Indian bannock 
prodaced from the closet, and laid upon 
the board. By way of nectar to this am- 
brosia, Mrs. Myrick next poured the liquid 
contained in a battered coffee-pot into some 
tin cups, and sulkily announced : 

‘The vittles is ready. You ken set-up, 
folks. 

Thé travellers, cold, weary and hungry, 
found themselves well inclined to comply 
with even so uninviting an invitation, and, 
drawing to the table the stools and benches 
wherewith they had been accommodated, 
managed, with the exception of Miss 
Forbes, to make a hearty, if not a very 
palatable supper. The old woman, crouch- 
ing upon the hearth, refreshed herself, 
after her labors, with a short black pipe, 
whose fumes soon added themselves to the 
other unsavory odors of the place, while 
her son rejoining his associates, made a 
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third in the mysterious conversation for a 
while, and then retired with them to the 
shed. 

“Be them fellows going to stop here to- 
night?” asked Peters of the old woman, 
as they disappeared. 

6 Reck’n.” 

o be they, any way?” pursued the 
driver, © 

“ They're traders. Dunnotheir names.’ 

“Tradera! And what they trading for 
with you and Joe, grandma?” asked Peters, 
contemptnously, 

“?Taint none of my business, and I dun- 
no asit’s none v’ yourn. If ’tis, you kin 
ask Joe,” replied the woman, yet more 
ungraciously. 

“Thank’y, thank’y, gran’ma’am, but 
there’s no ’casion to ask anyone. I see 
plain enough a’ready—it’s manners you've 
been: trading in, Sold yourn at a good 
price, I hope?” 

: Tothis the old woman vouchsafed ‘no 
reply, except a contemptuous grunt, and 
Mr. Rugby, interposing with some ques- 
tions about the horses, diverted the driver's 
attention, and put a stop to the altercation. 
.. Sapper over, and the table removed, the 
little party drew close to the hearth, which 
Dame Myrick had made some pretence. of 
sweeping, and upon which Peters had 
quietly piled the whole supply of wood, 

thrown into a corner near at hand, to serve 
ad 4 reserve for the evening. 

“ Reck’n you'd better fetch.in some more, 
now you've done that,” grumbled the old 
woman. And the driver, with a good-na- 
tured ‘* All right, gran’ma’am,” went out, 
and returned after some moments, with an 
armiul-of wood, and a very grave counte- 
nance. No one was, however, at leisure to 
notice this latter phenomenon, all eyes and 
ears being bent upon Mr. Rugby, who. was 
narrating an experience of his own upon 
the steppes of Siberia, where he had been 
attacked and purauied by wolves, oprrowly, 
escaping with life. 

; This story naturally elicited a similar one 
from Mr. Wingate, who had read of, if he 
had-not seer, adventures as marvellous as 
those of hia { llow-traveller. Next, Peters, 
who had sumewhat recovered his equanim- 
ity, gave the exciting story of a bear-hunt 
of the previous winter, occurring in the 
very woods where they were now detained, 
and finally, Miss Forbes, at the request of 
her lover, told the history of a burglary’ 


upon her father’s premises, where she and 
her younger sister, personating their father 
and brother, who chanced to be from home, 
had successfully driven away the robbers, 
and rescued the booty already packed up, 
and ready to be carried away. 

In the midst of this story, the door 
opened stealthily, to admit Joe, who, skulk- 
ing into a corner near the old woman, sat 
down and listened attentively to the story, 
his gloomy eyes meantime wandering over 
the faces and figures: of the strangers in a 
curiously eager and speculative manner. 

‘ Whar’s them fellars ?”’ asked Peters, in 
alow voice, while Miss Forbes paused for 
&@ moment to take breath. 

“Gone on to Stillwater. Their mates 
come:along with & pung, and took’em up,” 
muttered Joe, 

The driver eyed him leisurely for a 
moment, but made no answer, beyond a 
significant ‘*Humph!’’ and then, folding 
his arms across his breast, and tilting his 
chair until his broad shoulders rested 
against the wall, plunged into a reverie of 
apparently much perplexity and annoyance. 

-The story of the burglary over, a lively 
conversation followed, lasting for about ari 
hour, and then Miss Horbes, pulling out 
her watch, exclaimed: — 

“Dear mel Five o’clock. ‘Why, my 
watch has stopped.. ner ig. it by. you, : 
Arthur?” : 

Mr. Wingate produced his watch, an ele- 
gant Freuch article, nearly as showy and 
fanciful ias, Miss Forbes’s little ‘Gensyan 
bijou. 

“Why, I say nine geliele bat it. aia be 
later. My watch is, I grieve to say, rather 
unreliable. How isitby you, Mr. Rugby?” 

_ “ Just half past nine,” replied that gen- 
tleman, showing the dial of a solid English 
chronometer, whose plain but rich case was 
the very least of its merits. 

As the three watches returned to their 
pockets, Peters, without moving his head, 
turned his eyes upon Joe, who sat nearly 
abreastofhim. The face of the backwoods- 
man had changed as if by magic, its usual 
sulky indifference giving way to an expres-= 
sion of greedy ferocity and covetousness, 
more like that of an animal contemplating 
a forbidden feast, than anything in human 
form that even Bill Peters bad ever seen‘ 
before. Slightly turning his head, the 
stage-driver carried on his scrutiny to the | 
face.of the old woman crouching in an an- 
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gle of the hearth, and even his hardy cheek 
tarned pale, as he caught the feline glance 
of her glittering black eyes, and the cruel 
working of her thin lips. He still was 
watching her furtively, when Miss Forbes, 
tarning with a smile, said: 

‘‘ And now, if you please, Mrs. Myrick, I 
will retire. Where can you put me?” 

“You kin have my bedroom, right in 
there; and the two men kin have Joe’s, up 
in the loft,” replied the woman, with more 
alacrity. thanshe had yetshown. “ Peters, 
you kin bunk down here on the floor, ’long 
o’ him, can’t ye P” 

‘‘Reckon,’’ replied the driver, dryly. 

“Come along this way mise,” continued 
the woman, iu whose manner asort of anx- 
ious haste had suddenly replaced the sulky 
atolidity of her previous demeanor, and, as 
she lighted a tallow candle at the fire, 
Peters noticed that her hand trembled, so 
that she could hardly manage it. a 

“Now, then, miss,’’ repeated she, as she 
rose to her feet, and, with a gay. good-night 


to her companions, Miss Forbes. followed. 


thé ‘woman into @ small: bedroom, or rather 
closet, adjoining the kitchen, and only- 
. large enough to: contain the frowzy. bed, a 
large chest, and a-clumsy stool, : 

-“T’ve put some sheets on.the bed for: 
ye,’ remarked the dame, setting the candle- 
stick upon the chest,.near the head of the: 
bed. . “I sleep in betwixt the blankets my- 
self, but I reckoned pucesolks eeqow owe 
want sheéts.” 


“Thank you. - Yes,'I Srelee: ‘them, dee 
celdedly,’’ replied Miss Forbes, repressing a. 


smile. ““But where will you sleep?” : .. 


‘6Q, there’s a bunk out in the kitchen,- 


that-I-kin crawl inter. -Joe and Peters are. 
going to. stretch down before the fire, and. 
your men’ll go-up in the loft.’ 

Pm sorry to turn you out in this way, 
and I-hope you will-be comfortable in the 
bunk,” ‘said -Miss Forbes, graciously, in-. 
wardly wondering what sort of .a thing a- 
bunk might-be, and waiting to be left alone 
before beginning to undress. 

But Mother Myrick had-fixed her glitter-. 
ing eyes upon the bunch of brelogues dang- 
ling from: the young lady’s watch-chain, 
and now. epproached her skinny hand te 
grasp them, exclaiming: 

«My l-.What pooty ces i Be they all 
solid. goold ?” 

“0 'yes??. replied Miss Forbes, coldly and. 
decidedly, withdrawing from the advanc- 


ing hand. ‘Iwill bid you good-night, now, - 
Mrs. Myrick, as Tam very tired, and should 
like to get to sleep as soon as possible,” 

“T don’t see what henders you then,” 
muttered the old woman, insolently; but 
nevertheless obeying the hint so openly ad- 
ministered, and shuffling out of the room 


' without further remark, 


Left alone, Miss Forbes’s first care was 
to secure the door, as far as this could be 
done, by thrusting a bit of wood intathe: 
staple above the latch; her next, to look at 
the window, which, stifling though the air. 
might become, she was glad to find secure- 
ly nailed into the casing. The room con-. 
tained neither closet nor chimney, go. that: 
there seemed absolutely no possibility of. 
entering it, except by the door, and Mis. 
Forbes, once more examining the. simple; 
fastening she had applied, concluded it safe.: 

“J did not know I could be so coward- 
ly,”? murmured she, looking once more: 
around her little cell, and then:examining: 
the bed, which, in spite. of Mrs, Myrick’s: 
boasted care, seemed so uninviting that:the 
young lady determined not to undress, buti 
simply loosening her clothes, and wrapping: 
herself.in the comforter, to. lie upon thei 
outside of the bed until morning.: 0 s+ 

These arrangements were ! just effected, 
and the light extinguished, when the.creak~ 
ing of the Jadder staircase, and the sound: 
of steps overhead, suggested to Helen that. 
the gentlemen. wére retiring to. the loft, 
where she had heard that they would sleep.. 
This:supposition was: presently veriGed by: 
the seund of their voices in murmured-con-: 
versation, and: the yquug girl, with. a con- 
siderable.sense of reljéf- from her nervousi 
apprehensions, in discovering that:protec-. 
tion was so near at hand, in.cage she should 
wish to summon it, composed herself to’ 
sleep, her latest waking-consciousness be-. 
ing of murmuring voices in the:next room,. 
which,.as her.eara became dulled by: ap- 
proaching slumber, seemed to die.gradually: - 
into the distance, until they mingled: with! 
the fantastic visions of a delicious sleep...» 

But although these voices had appeared: 
to Miss Forbes to die gradually away, they 
were in reality as active an hour after.she 
had fallen asleep, as at that moment, for: 
Bill Peters, tha: driver, when invited: to’ 
stretch himself upon a blanket before the 
fire, had declared that he was never more. 
wakefal in his ite, and should very proba~ 
bly. remain so all night, offering at-the same 
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time to relinquish the blanket and the posi- 
tion to Joe, whom he politely begged not 
to remain awake a Moment on his account. 

But Joe, muttering some reply intended 
to be civil and hospitable, produced from 
a cupboard a short black bottle, with some 
sugar and spoons, and hanging the tea- 
kettle again upou tho fire, dragged the table 
to the hearth, and seated himself beside it. 
The kettle hummed drowsily for a few 
Moménts; then, a8 if suddenly taking a 
determination to be jolly, and make a night 
of it, began to sing merrily, and finally to 
boil over, with a tremendous sputter of 
steanl, flying ashes, and clattering Sron lid, 
showing at least a disposition to do its own 
share toward the general entertainment 
Joe Myrick swung the black crane forward, 
poured a quantity of rum into each of the 
two cracked mugs he had set ready, min- 
gied it well with sugar, and then, slightly 
tilting the jolly tea-kettle, infused an 
amount of boiling water, sufficient to bring 
the mixture to an agreeable temperature. 

This done, he glanced at the driver, who 
had been watching these preparations with 
anair of stolid resolution, which proved 
how great was the temptation he was de- 
elded to resist. 

“Come and take a drink, wont ye, 


Petera?’’ urged Joe, with a show of good. 


fellowship somewhat incongruous with his 
general demeanor. ' 

“No. No, Lthank’y, Joe, Ireckon I'll 
get along jist as well without it, for once,” 
replied Peters, wiping his mouth upon the 
sleeve of his coat. A 

Joe raised the mug to his mouth, and 
took a loug draught, then set it down, 
smacking his lips. 

“(Good liquor that, apy way,’’ sald he. 
“hem fellers that was here when you first 
come,’ continued be, lowering Lis voice to 
a contidential whisper, “ trade a little over 
the line into Canada, and it was from them 
LT gotit. Ldouw’t mind telling you, Bill, but 
iu course it’s to be kept dark; and like 
enough Lcould get you a gallon or two of 
the same sort, if you wanted it.” 

Peters hesitated. ‘This explanation of 
the piesetice ui the two rafiians in the shan- 
ty, aud their vbvivus desire for conceal- 
Ment, wus, to be sure, a very rational one, 
and Le knews good deal of smuggling went 
on over this jonely and unguarded frontier. 
Myrick’s shanty wouid be a safe aud out-of- 
the way depository for the run goods, and 


Myrick himself a very appropriate agent. 
Added to this, the fumes from the second 
mug of toddy, which Joe was carefully coms 
pounding, came curling into the very nos~ 
trils, involuntarily spread to cateh them, 
and Tipsy Bill had tasted no liquor since 
noon that day. Two proverbs pithily con. 
dense the history of the rext two hours: 

“The woman (or man) who deliberates, 
islost;” ard, “It is only the first step 
which is difficult.” 

Two hours later, while Helen Forbes 
dreamed the roseate visions of a young girl 
who loves, while her lover and his compan- 
jon slept the sleep of weary men, while, 
from the filthy trough where she lay, the 
black eyes of the old woman blinked and 
glittered like those of a snake awaiting the 
moment to spring at the foe it dreads and 
hates, while Joe, upon whose brutish tem- 
perament no umount of alcohol could work 
any perceptible change, sat stolid and sul- 
len, staring back at her, Tipsy Bill lay. be- 
tween them, upon the floor, snoring in his 
drunken sleep. 

These sounds it might have been, or the 
shadow of coming evil it might have been, 
or the torch of her zuardian angel it might 
have been; but certain it is, that just at 
this moment Helen Forbes awoke suddenly, 
with a strange chill of horror thrilling her 
heart, and a cry upon her lips, which, hap- 
pily for her, never weut beyond them. 
Starting up, the young girl stared wildly 
about her for a moment, then remembered 
where she was, and tried to reason herself 
again to quiet, but searched, meantime, 
with eyes and ears, for any possible cause 
of apprehension, while her throbbing heart 
and trembling limbs announced their readi- 
ness to help; in any panic that might be 
suggested, at the shortest possible notice. 

But the eyes, after a rapid survey of the 
gloomy cell, found nothing more fearful 
than an outlined parallelogram of light at 
one side of the room, proving at once that 
the door was there situated, and that the 
room beyond was still lighted. The ears 
added to this information, that in that were 
a number of persons talking in a low voice, 
and another asleep, aud snoring loudly. 
‘These circumstances,although by no means 
frightful in themselves, appeared to Afiss 
Forbes at least suspicious, and, cautiously 
stepping from the bed, she crept to the door, 
and listened intently. The speaker was 
the old woman, and she said: 
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“Carry him out to the shed, I tell you, 
boys. Maybe there'll be a fight, and if he 
wakes there’ll be one more to settle.” 

«0, he’s fast enough; old woman,” re- 
turned a gruff voice, accompanied by the 
sound of a kick upon some unresisting sub~ 
stance, and a subdued laugh. 

“Tipsy Bill couldn’t stand out against 
the liquor, though he set out he was going 
to,” added still another strange volce; and 
the sound of several feet, carrying a heavy 
burden, became audible, and a draught of 
fresh air through the house showed that 
the outside door had been opened. 

Her apprebensions now roused to the ut- 
most, Helen sought anxiously for a crovice 
wide enough to give hera view of what was 
passing without, and presently succeeded 
in finding one, just in time to see the 
house door open again, to admit Joe My- 
rick, followed by the two ruffianly, fellows 
whose departure in the first part-of the 
evening had been announced. 

‘Thera, old lady,’ said one of these, 
“we've laid him into the very nest where 


Jake and. I have been keeping ourselvey . 


-yvarm this two kours back. Thought Joe 
wasn’t never coming,” 


6 Had to walt to get Tipsy BUl drunk, ; 


Ae smelt.a rat, I reckon; and anyway, 
what’s we going to do with him in the 
morning? demanded Joe. 

**He needn’t never. see no morning,” 
muttered the man called Jake. ee 

-¢ There aint no trouble about that, sence 
we've made up our minds not to run over 


this road again, and sence Joe’s concladed . 


to go’long with us. All we've got to do is 
to orook our, claws on the plunder the 
quickest sort o’ fashion, get the old pung 
out from bekind the shed, and, sence our 
own critter has gone lame, just tackle on 


them four stage hosses, We'll put ’em. 


along, if Peters couldn’t, I'll warrant ye. 
Then we three'll pile in, and the old wo- 
man kin go ter sleep agin. She wontknow 
nothing about it in the morning, o’ course; 
and though there’ll like enough be a fuss, 
they can’t touch her. As for us, we'll: be 
in Queen Victory’s country ’fore morning, 
and by next week be aboard a. British 
steamer. What that chap’s got in his little 
red chest 'll more nor pay the passage, I 
am thinking.” 


“That's so,? chimed in Jake. 6 He 


wouldn’t be eo precious on’t if it warn’t- 


walyble.” ==. = 


The closes in his trank warn’t much, 
anyway,” pursued the first. ‘The ether 
chap’s wor twice as good.”’ 

*A)) the betier for you,” growled Jako, 
discontentedly. 

“Didn’t you have the same chance as I 
did, you fool?” exclaimed his companion, 
angrily, ‘You picked the rich fellow’s 
trunk because you thought ’twould bo the 
fattest, and now you're disapp’inted, you 
‘want to growl.’? 

**T got the gal’s,”” chuekled Juve Myrick, 
drawing a box from his pocket, which Helen 
easily recognized as her own jewel-casket ; 
“and J reckon there’s enough here to buy 
me as maby hew breeches as I shall want 
for the rest of my life.” 

**Hallool Let's see what's inside, Joe,” — 
exclaimed the others, crowding round, 
while Myrick, thrusting the edge of a 
chisel] under the lid, paused in ‘the act of . 
prying it off. fs 

‘* Honor bright, now, mates!” exclaimed 
he. “This is my lot, and none o’ yourn, 
rec'lect,”? 

“All right, Joo, honor bright,” assented 
the other thieves, while the old woman’s 
shrivelled lips ‘worked, with a. strange ea - 
gerness, and her.rheumy old eyes lighted” 
like the blue lights above a newemade grave. 

Helen cautiously.drew back from the 
door, and, pressing both hands upon her: 
forehead, strove to: control ber faltering . 
senses, and to decide upon some course of © 
action, before-action. should be too ‘late, 
That it was the desjgn of these ruffians to 
rob, and perhaps to murder them ail, she 
could no longer donbt;:and even were Mr. 
Rugby and Arthur Wingate fully alive to 
their. danger, there were but two against 
three, without counting the hag, whose 
will for mischief was evidently as good 
as that of her more dangerous accom- 
plices. But, sleeping and unarmed, as she 
supposed her friends to be, their peril 
darkened to almost certain doom, and for 
a moment the young girl abandoned her- 
self to despair. . Only for a moment, how- 
ever; in the next, with clenched hands 
and knitted brow, she was searching for the 
means of relief, which she had. suddenly 
determined must and should be found. 
She must warn the sleepers, and that at 
once, for, as she felt quite certain, nothing 
put the exumination of the jewel-box de- 
ferred for a few moments the operations of 
the rébbera. . 
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Bot how? She had already satisfied 
herself that there was but one entrance 
to, consequently but one exit from, the 
room, and that through the very door 
behind which she was for the moment pro- 
tected. No other! In the darkness the 
young girl groped her way around the 
room, feeling of the walls, and trying the 
little window, even attempting to raise one 
of the rough planks of the floor, thinking 
she might perhaps crawl out from under 
the house, and even at the risk of discov- 
ery, rouse the sleepers by throwing pebbles 
against the window of the loft: 

The floor planks were secure, but, by a 
sudden connection of ideas, Helen remeimn- 
bered that while Mr. Rugby and his coiwn- 
panion were moving about their room, she 
had noticed that a board in the floor, di- 
rectly above her head, was loose, and, as 
one of them stepped upon it, tilted, so that 
she had expected it to fall. 

A sudden determination entered the 
young girl’s mind, and with noiseless ra- 
pidity she groped for the rude bench, plant- 
ed it upon the bed, and, mounting upon It, 
found herself unable to stand upright, her. 
shoulders coming upon a level with the 
floor above, while her. head remained bent 


upon her breast, Clinging to the naked . 


timber with one hand, with the. other she 
pressed upon the planks above, and, to her 
great joy, felt one of them yield to the 
pressure. 
it, and exerting her whole strength, she 


soon succeeded: in raising the end of the. 
plank sufficiently to move it aside, and to. 


thrust her head through the opening. The 
loft was dark and silent as a tomb, but, 
while Helen hesitated, a maidenly impulse 
checking the energy. hitherto controlling 
her, she distinguished the creak of foot- 
steps upon the staircase, and at the same 
time something like the sound of a ladder 
placed against the side of the house from 
without. The robbers were preparing two 
modes of attack, and the next momenta 
cautious hand tried the latch of her own 
door, Helen hesitated no longer, but 
called, softly: 
“Arthur! Artharl? 
Arthur, do wake!’ 
The regular breathing of the sleepers 
alone answered her, unless the sound of a 


And again, “O 


cautious hand groping at the window could . 


be called an answer. The result had be- 
come but a trial of speed between herself 


Placing herself directly beneath . 


and the robbers, and Helen, with a final 
and convulsive effort, threw herself for- 
ward an upward, and, she scarcely knew 
how, succeeded in her wild attempt, and 
stood breathless and exhausted in the 
silent chamber. Rushing across the room, 
she reached the bed, and wildly beating 
with icy hands upon the faces of the sleep- 
ers, sobbed: 

“Wake! O wake—for God’s sake!’ 

“What? Who is it? What's this?” 
exclaimed Wingate, starting up, while 
from beyond him resounded the ominous 
click of a pistol. 

“Itis Il It is Helen, Arthur. Don’t 
fire at me, Mr. Rugby. They are coming 
to rob and murder you—there are three of 
them. Hark! Hear ihe window.” 

In effect, the window, cautiously raised 
and lowered again at this moment, gave 
startling corroboration to her words. 

“Hush? whispered Rugby. “ AVE 
are you urmed ?” 

Yes, Helen, hide behind the bed,” 
said the young man, in the same tone;: 
and at this moment the window was again 
lifted, and simultaneously the trap door,- 
opening at the top of the stairs, was quietly 
raisad, admitting. not only the burly figura 
of Joe Myrick, buta faint light: from the 
fire below; by. whose help the travellers 
distinguished the figure of another man. 
climbing in at the window. 

‘Fire? whispered Wingate, ingutrianiy: 

“No—wait,”. returned Rugby; and the 
next instant his voice rang through she 
loft, clear and stern: . 

“Halt, there! What do you want?” : 

The -ruffians, taken by surprise,. shrank 
back for a moment, but, reassured by num- 
bers, and the conviction that their victims 
were unprepared. for a contest, the fellow 
called Jake answered, traculently: 

‘*Want your money and your walybles, 
Want that ere pocket-trunk o’ yourn. Give 
us them, and we'll let you off; but if you 
don’t, we'll. make quick work of the hull 
kit.” 

“ Unless. you quit the room this moment, 
and leave us and ours undisturbed tili 
morning, I will shoot you like a dog,’’ re- 
plied Rugby, with a cold decision, more 
appalling than the other’s ferocity. 

Jake hesitated, but his companion, who 
had silently followed him into the window, 
now a3 silently rusbed forward, brandish- 
ing a knife, and fearleasly precipitating 
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himself upon the speaker, who sprang 
from tbe bed to receive him, firing his pis- 
tol as he did se, and shouting: 

“Fire, Wingate! Take the other.” 

Wingate, without waiting the order, had 
already pressed the trigger of his pistol, 
and Jake, uttering a fearful cry of rage and 
pain, rolled snarling like a wounded beast 
at his feet. At the same moment Joe My- 
rick, springing forward, swinging an axe 
above his head, aimed a blow at tho skull 
of the young man, which must have cleft it 
to the chin bad he not sprung nimbly 
aside; at the same moment discharging the 
second barrel of his revolver in the face of 
his assailant, who only escaped the ball by 


stumbling forward with the impetus of his, 7 
“ome skill. 


own blow. The next moment he had 
seized Wingate in his brawny arms, ex- 
pecting to dash him to the ground with 
ease; but under the elegant proportions of 
the young 1nan were hidden more of native 
power and trained skill than would have 
sufficed for the discomfiture of half adozen 
awkward clowus like the one he now han- 
dled, and Joe Myrick presently rolled upon 
the floor, stunned and helpless. His vic- 
tor, pausing one instant to regain his 
breath, was turning to aid his friend, who, 
sitting upon the edge gf the bed, silently 
attempted to stanch the blood flowing from 
an ugly cutin bis arm, while his late as- 
sailant lay dead at his feet; when, with a 
piercing shriek, Helen Forbes, darting from 
the corner where she had crouched in si- 
lent terror, flew. past him, to throw her 
arms about the stooping and malign figure 
of the old woman, who had crept unob- 
served upon the scene, just as her son fell 
dead,’ as she supposed, and who, enatching 
a knife from the tloor, was about to re- 
venge him, by plunging ii into the back of 
Arthur Wingate. 

The knife fell, but not as the fury had 
intended. Turning. suddenly, as she 
Tushed past him, tho young man saw the 
blow—sow it fall upon the devoted heart 
offered to save his own, and could bat in- 
terpose in time to prevent Helen {rors fall- 
ing nt his feet. 

“O.my darling! My darling!’ cried he, 
straining her wildly to his breast; and 
then, turning with fury upon the exultant 
hag, cried, with tears of rage springing to 
his eyes, “O, if-you were not a woman, 
and old, 1 would kill you inch by inch.” 

* But. at least she shall do no more mis- 


chief at present,’ exclaimed Rugby, 
snatching the Wood-stained handkerchief 
from his arm, and with.it, in spite of her 
struggles, securely binding the old woman’s 
arms behiad. her back, finishing by secur- 
ing her to the bedpost, 

At this moment a violent knocking was 
heard below, but no one had time or 
thought to attend toit. Wingate, hanging 
over the lifeless figure of his betrothed, 
wept like a child, while Mr. Rugby, hastily 
unlocking the little red trunk which had 
caused so much disaster and bloodshed, 
took from it a vial and leld it to her face. 
The pungent odor of ammonia filled the 
room, and Rugby calmly said: 

““Courage, Wingate. I am a surgeon of 
j I do not think she is dead; 
and if she is not, I will cure her. Bring 
her down stairs—or, stay, let me do so, 
while you bring my box. It contains my. 
instruments, which the fools mistook for. 
treasures, as indeed they are, being a spe- 
cial set brought by me from London last 
month,” 

While speaking he raised the young girl: 
tenderly in his arms, and bore her down 
the ladder. As his feet appeared below. 
the floor. of the loft, the knocking, which 
had become almost furlous, ceased sud-" 
denly, and a voice exclaimed: ae 

“Well, good people, I did not expect ‘to. 
raise you atall. Why, ‘what, on ‘earth is 
this?” 

“A wounded woman, air “Please. burst, 
open that, door, ‘There is a bed beyond it, ! 

The stranger, a, white-haired,. red-faced 
old man, with the air of one more used to; 


fell upon the ‘figuie drooping? “from his arms, 
turned to comply with’ the order, One’ 
kick of bis sturdy foot decided the matter. 
of the frail fastening, and, as the latch flew 
from its hold, the door opened wide, allow- 
ing Doctor Rugby to pass through, and to 
lay his ‘charge upon the bed, — 

“Bring that candle, if you please, sir; 
and, Wingate, let me have the trunk,” 
directed the doctor, cool and dominant as 
a general upon the battlefield he is sure of 
conquering. 

“What! Why, who is this? Wingate! 
But Helen! This is not Helen?’ And, 
the old gentleman, suddenly. roused ‘from. 
bis astonishment ' and his indignation, 
pratcned..1 a candle from the table, and 
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rushing into the bedroom, held it close to 
the deadly face of the young girl. “My 
God! It is Helen! My child, my child!” 
And, as the doctor caught the candle from 
his hand, the old man sank upon the bed 
in a fit of hysterical tears. 

Wingate, in his turn, stood like one pet- 
rified, his eyes fixed now upon the figure 
of the young girl, now upon that of the old 
man. 

“Mr, Forbes!? gasped he, -at length. 
“But how came ue here?” 

“Young man,” interposed the stern 
voice of the surgeon, ‘do you wish this 

. woman to recover?” 

* God knows how ardently,” was the 
reply. 

“Then remember that agitation as she 
is recovering will kill her. If this is her 
father, take him away, and induce him to 
keep quiet, if possible, Then return to 
help me. Every moment has a chance of 
life—too many lost are fatal.” 

The cool clear tones of the surgeon car- 
ried conviction, and Wingate, controlling 
himself by a powerful effort, soon suc- 
ceeded in persuading the almost exhausted 
father to aceompany him to the outer 
room, and was soon able to leave him com- 
paratively quiet, while he returned to as- 
sist the surgeon, who was already able to 

- inform him that the’ young girl’s wound, 
though deep, was not necessarily mortal. 

“And now,” said the surgeon, an hour 
later, “we may leaye Mr. Forbes beside 
his daughter for a few moments, and go to 
attend to those fellows above stairs. They 
will give me some fine practice in pistol 
wounds, at least.” 

But Doctor Rugby was doomed to disap- 
pointment. With the exception of the 
dead body of the nameless ruffian whom 
he had killed, and the old woman writhing 
and swearing in her bonds, the loft was 
empty. Jake and Joe had escaped to- 
gether, and, as was presently discovered, 
had stolen the horse and sleigh left stand- 
ing at the door by Mr. Forbes’s driver, 
while he crept into the house to see what 
‘was going on. 

“Never -mind—let them go. They will 
neither of them be likely to forget to-night, 
orcare to come in our way again,” said 
the doctor, philosophically. ‘“‘ Let us re- 
lease this wretched old woman, and in the 
morning some one shall put this body into 
aholein the snow. I suppose it wouldn’t 


do for me to dissect him. And now, Win- 
gate, tell me, in two words, who you all 
are, and what you are about.” 

“* Helen will live, you say.” 

Yes, I tell you.” 

“In two words, then, she is the only 
child of the old man who sits beside her, 
and who is a wealthy and retired Indian 


merchant of New York. I ama poor devil 


of a lawyer, settled ina little town of Min- 
nesota. Iloved Helen, and she loved me, 
before I went West, and when I returned 
for her last autumn she was ready to go 
back with me; but her father said no—he 
had a better match for her. So we ran 
away, and he, I suppose, ran after us. I 
only wish we had waited to marry first, for 
then he could not separate us. I fancy he 
will try it now, but he will find it a difficult 
matter. Helen is true steel under her 
highbred airs.’’ 

‘He shan’t separate you, nortry.to. I 
wont let him,” said Doctor Rugby, quietly, 
as he turned to reenter the house. 

When Tipsy Bill awoke next morning, to 
find himself lying among his horses in the 
shed, his astonishment was both loud and 
profane; nor was it in any whit lessened 
when, on entering the house, he was in- 
formed of the incidents of the night. But 
none of his auditors were prepared for the. 
burst of penitence and good resolution into 
which this astonishment finally subsided. 

‘Twas all my fault!” asseverated he. 
“T knew the scoundrels was hatch’n up 
mischief, and if I’d kept myself sober— 
But it is a lesson—a dog goned good les- 
son; and may I be—(something very bad)— 
if another drop of the cussed stuff ever 
runs over my tongue again.” 

‘We should not omit to mention that this 
hasty resolution was sacredly and persist- 
ently kept, until, in his hale old age, to 
have called Mr. William Peters Tipsy Bill 
would bave been to commit at once a stu- 
pidity and an insolence. 

The authorities, such as were to be 
found, chose to take but little notice of 
the catastrophe at Myrick’s shanty, ex- 
cept by removing the old woman to the 
almshouse, where she soon after died. 

Helen Forbes, far too ill to be moved, 
did not, however suffer, either for atten- 
tion or comforts, in her lonely hospital, 
being assiduously cared for by her father, 
her lover and her skillful physician, and 
supplied by almost daily expresses with 
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every luxury love could suggest or money 
procure, even to an accomplished city 
nurse, 

“Is there anything, doctor—anything 
more that I can do for her, or get for her?” 
asked the father, almost daily, until at last 
the surgeon answered: a 

"Ves. Tell hershe may marry Wingate, 
and send for a parson to tle the knot. 
Then we'll all go on for Minnesota again.” 

“Shall 1? Would it make her really 
happier than anything else on earth?” 
asked the old man, musingly, 


“Take my word for it,” satd Doctor 
Rugby, with wise sententfousness. 

“T will,’ answered the father, in the 
same tone. And before the week was out 
Mr. and Mrs. Wingate, Mr. Forbes and 
Doctor Rugby left Myrick’s shanty—the 
three former in their own carriage, the 
latter riding Sam, whom he had purchased 
of’the stage proprietor as his own Ravens 
steed. 

What next? 

Go to Minnesota and sea, 
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‘Tux summer that I was twenty-two I 
spent at home, in company with my sister 
“Meg and a schoolmate of hers from the 
.A—— Seminary—a Miss Lorenca Pennoyer. 
To say that Lorenca was beautiful, would 
‘not half express it. She was charming, 
bewitching, dazzling—stunning—ah ! that’s 
‘the word I’ve been in search of. Yes, she 
‘was perfectly stunning. As near as I can 
calculate, she was a perfect Juno! Deuid- 
edly magnificent! Just such a woman as 
aman of meek disposition would feel in 
duty bound to worship. But, as I was not 
one of those meek and lowly sortof men, I 
felt no inclination to bow the knee to this 
truly grand and really superb feinale, Still, 
she awakened such feelings and emotions 
in this beart of mine, as no other woman 
had everdone. To be plain about the mat- 
ter, she raised the very deuce with my heart, 


before I had been acquainted with her. 


twenty-four hours, 


She talked, she smiled, my heart she wyl’d 
She charmed my soul, £ wist na how; 
And ay the stonnd, the deadly wound, 
’ Qurn frae her eon sae bonnie blac.” 


Yes, she had bonnie-blué eyes, and beau- 
tifu) dark brown hair; and then such a 
mouth! Rich ripe lips that reminded me 
of about three-quarters of a yard of red (fine 
red) flannel. Her pearly veeth, when she 
smiled, bore a very strong resemblance to 
the “finger-board” of a grand piano; and 
then that smile~ah! you should have seen 
it! Comparatively speaking, condensed 
sunshine was dim and ‘misty besidoit. The 
extraordinary brilliancy of her, smiles at 
night fairly made the moon turn "pale. 

AsIthinkI remarked before, her form 
was superb. She measured just five feet 
and nine inches “ from tip to tip,” and the 
circumference of her delicate bay oaes 
waist was just forty-nine inches. 

Dear reader, I ask you candidly, do you 
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think it possible fora human being with 
the warm blood of youth and health cours- 
ing like a courser along his veins, to look 
upon so much beauty unmoved? ‘“ Ah! too 
well I know your answer. To my fate I 
meekly bow.” I succumbed. “It is my 
destiny,” l said, ‘and destiny who shall 
resist?” 

My father, Josiah Grammot, is a wealthy 
farmer. Being an only son, the paternal 
Grammot wishes me to remain at home, get 
married as soon as possible, and settle down. 
Sister Meg, of course, would soon be mar- 
ried; for, being a Grammot, you know, it 
was impossible for her to be anything but 
handsome, witty, agreeable and affection- 
ate. All the Grammots, so far back as we 
know anything of them, have all possessed 
the above-mentioned good qualities and 
personal attractions. Even I, your humble 
servant, Amarish Grammot, am noted for 
my good looks, my amiable disposition, and 
my high moral character. 

Of course, as my father entertained such 
hopes in regard to me, he could not but 
look kindly upon the fair Lorenca. Pos- 
sessing excellent good sense, and a great 
deal of discernment, it was easy for him to 
see how all things were working toward a 
grand and glorious consummation. 

I saw it, too—I felt it in my heart of 
hearts. O whata happy summer we passed ! 
Methinks there is more exquisite happiness 
in loving, as 1 did then, when you are not 
positively sure that your passion is returned. 
The beautiful woman whom you love, but 
of whose feelings you are rather doubtful, 
makes a peculiarly pleasant study. Like 
reading a novel, after you learn the plot, 
the book loses its greatest interest and its 
principal charm. Not but that it is very 
sweet to know that we are beloved; butisn’t 
the donbt exernciatingly blissful? I 
thought so, at least; and it was for that very 
reason that I delayed as long as possible to 
break the pleasing spell. I luxurlated in 
the doubt, though feeling at the same time 
a strong desire to bet ten to one upon the 
result, 

But all earthly things must come to an 
end. Angels’ visits, I believe, generally 
bave a termination; and Lorenca’s visit 
(she was an angel, though on a rather large 
scale,) at last reached its finale. She must 
go back to school. Only one term more, 
and then she would be free. 

‘It was the last evening before her depart- 


ure, The moon shone brightly, the stars 
twinkled gayly, and the crickets chirped in 
the meadows. I’ve noticed in books, that 
lovers generally choose such nights to de- 
clare their passions. I did the same. Lo- 
renca took my arm, and we walked down 
through the grove, listening to the glad 
song of the mosquitos warbling their even- 
ing lays. 

“ How beautiful!” I exclaimed, in tones 
of rapture. 

‘Yes, very,’’ Lorenca answered, looking 
straight at my nose, though whether she 
had any reference to my nasal organ or not, 
history does not state. 

*‘Lorenca,” I began, in a voice choked 
with emotion, “ to-morrow we part! 

She sobbed, and just then a great tear 
came splashing down her face, and striking 
one side of my nose, came very near wash- 
ing my mustache away. 

“JT shall be very unhappy when thou art 
gongs Lorenca,”’ 

(Sob No. 2.) 

‘JT shall miss thee, I shall miss the soft 
light of thine eyes, the sweet music of thy _ 
voice, thy sunny smiles and thy dear com- 
panionship.’? 

(Several heavy sobs washed with dewy 
tears. . Very fine raw on the haif shell.) 

“ Lorenea, darling P’’ I cried, clasping her 
to my patient palpitating bosom, ‘‘I have 
learned to love thee in these happy weeks, 
J have basked in thy smiles—my ears have 
drank in the melody of thy voice. Ah! 
darling! dearest Lorencal { love thee bet- 
ter than all the world beside!’ 

“OQ, Am—am—a—riah—riah—riah I’ she 
sobbed. ‘‘I—IJ—I—” 

‘You do love me, darling ?” 

“Ye—ye—yes, I d—d—dol” 
awered, between her sobs. 

Ipressed her to my bosom once again, 
and attempted to kiss the tears away. Ah, 
as well might I have begun at the Missis- 
sippi’s delta to kiss that river dry. Those 
tears (they were tears of joy, of course,) 
came rushing down upon me, very much, I 
suspect, as did the waters of the Red Sea 
upon Pharaoh and his host. But I survived, 
and what is quite as strange, Lorenca did 
too. But our parting was terrible in the 
extreme. I cannot describe it, Had a 
short-hand reporter been upon the ground 
at the time, I presume he might have done 
the subject justice. But for my own part, 
I was so overwhelmed with the thought 


she ane 
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that I was about to lose my darling, that I 
retain but @ confused recollection of what 
transpired. I only know that we parted; 
Lorenca went buck to school, and 1 was 
left alone in my misery. , 


How my heart ached when she was gone, | 


those who have “loved and lost”? can tell. 
‘My peaceful home bad no charms for me.” 
Llived upon hope and Lorenca’s letters; 
and, between you and me, my gentle reader, 
I found neither one very nutritious. I grew 
very thin and pale. Father noticed it and 
was alarmed. He recommended a change 
of scene, and as my uncle, Amos Grammot, 
was very anxious that I should visit him in 
the city, I did so now. 

Uncle Amos was pleased to see me, and 
he did all in his power to make my visit 
pleasant; and I confess to being moderately 
happy while there, considering that my be- 
loved Lorenca was 80 far away. 

I was in the habit, while in the city, of 
visiting the public library nearly every day. 
In fact, hardly a day passed over my head 
that I did not spend several hours in the 
Teading-room, After a time I began to 
recognize others who were as constant in 
their attendanée at the library as myself. 
One old gentleman, in particular, interested 
me more than all the others. I had always 
found him there when I went in, and left 
him there when I went away. He seemed 
to take but little interest in those around, 
but kept his eyes intently fixed upon the 
book before him, hardly ever raising them, 
except it was to take a pinch of snuff, of 
whieh I discovered he was more than ordi- 
narily fond. He might have ‘been fifty 
years of age, or over, of medium size, and 
rather inclined to corpulency. His hair 
was slightly gray, eyes large and blue, nose 

aquiline, mouth rather broad with very firm 
lips, though much inclined to curl into a 
simile, im 

He always appeared dressed in a suit of 
dark gray cloth from head to foot, and wore 
a very glossy black beaver ttpon his head, 
and a heavy gold chain across his vest. 
Besides, I noticed a massive gold ring upon 
his finger, which from the brilliancy of the 
stone ltookforadiamond. ‘To all appear- 
ance he was a gentleman, and probably 
moderately well off in the world. 

Perhaps it was a fortnight after I had 
first noticed him in the Ilbrary, that I met 
him on the street. He was smoking a 

cigar and walking lelsurely along, swinging 


& heavy gold-headed cane, I bowed and 
touched my hat, and he saluted me in re- 
turn. An hour after that I mot him again 
at the library. He saw me when Icamein, 
and leaving his chair, he came over and 
took a seat beside me, and we entered into 
conversation. 

We discussed several questions to our 
heart’s content, when suddenly the gentle- 
Toan turned upon me with the question: 

* Doyou know the Grammots, of C-——?”’ 

‘Certainly, sir,’ Lreplied. ‘“ Thatismy 
native town, and in fact, Zam a Grammot.’”’ 

“¢T was sure of it—sure of it,’ the old 
gentleman cried. *‘ You are Josiah Gram- 
mot’s son,” ; 

*‘ The very same.’ 

“ Why, bless you, boy, I knew your father 
well—went to school with him, in fact. 
Didn’t he ever tell you anything about his 
old friend, Abel Chilcott?” 

“Of course he has, manya time; and 
often I have heard him express the wish 
that he might see you again,’’ I replied. 

**To be sure, to be sure; and here I’ve 
been talking of going down to C—~ for the 
last ten years. Why only aday or two ago, 
I was speaking to my wife about Josiah— 
she knew him well, Your father will re- 
member her. She was an Overton—old 
Captain Overton’s daughter—used to live in 
that old red house over ’tother side of Mug- 
eins Hill, Well, well, how times have 
changed! I’ve changed, too—have been 
most all over the world, since I was in 
C-———. Josiah’s been prospered, of course, 
nothing to hinder, with half of the Gram- 
mot property for his own. Ihadn’t any- 
thing to commence life with. Had to begin 
alone and take all the hard knocks and give 
’em back, too. Well, well, well, and so 
you are Josiah’s son? Are you the only 
ebild ?” 

“*T have one sister, sir.?? 

“ Ah, Indeed!’ And 80 the old gentle- 
man kept rattling on for half an hour. 
When I arose to go, he fuyited me to cail 
upon him at his house. 

s¢'You must come up, my boy, I want to 
have a good long talk with you.” 

I promised to do so, and not only made 
the promise good, but finding my visits so 
agrecable, I spent at least three evenings a 
week at his house, 

In this way two months passed swiftly 
by. About that time I received a letter 
from my dear Lorenca, saying that as scon 
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as the school should close, she should hurry 
home where she intended to stop a week, 
and then she should go to C—— to visit my 
sister. ‘There was only one thing that 
seemed to trouble the dear creature, and 
that was the fear that her father, who it 
seems wasa yery ‘stern parent,” might put 
a stop to our correspondence, as up to that 
time none of her family knew anything 
of it. 

We had neither of us thought of this be- 
fore, or at least if I had, I supposed that by 
going to the paternal Pennoyer and stating 
our case, he would at once give his consent 
toourunion, ButIdid not let this trouble 
me a great deal, for about this time some- 
thing arose that gaye me plenty of food for 
thought. 

You see, Mr. Chilcott and his wife had 
grown very fond of me from some reason 
orother. My uncle hinted to me that my 
father had been a lover of Mrs. Chilcott’s 
inthe days of her girlhood, but whether 
that had anything to do with that lady’s 
interest in my welfare, [know not. LIonly 
know that it became very distasteful to me 
being carried to such an extent, for, will 
you believe it? Mr. and Mrs. Chilcott had 
put their heads together and selected a wife 
for me! 

I cannot undertake to describe my feel- 
ings when Mr. Chilcott first introduced the 
subject. I was completely stunned. 

“Why, my dear sir, I] am engaged!” I 
cried. 

“Pudge! 

‘Tam 4 man of honor, Mr. Chilcott.’ 

“ Not another girl like her in the world, 
boy! Sweet, sensible, handsome, agreeable, 
affectionate—everything in fact, that a 
man needs in a wife. I tell you, my boy, 
my niece Ren is a perfect jewel !” 

“T haven't the slightest doubt of it, my 
dear sir; but you see it is impossible!” 

Fudge?’ 

* You are unreasonable, Mr. Chilcott.” 

‘SNot a bit of it. “You haven’t seen her 
—my Ren. She’s coming to-day. Call up 
this evening, boy. This rushing headlong 
Into matrimony, sir, with an ordinary 
woman, when my Ren is to be had for the 


asking, fs altogether unreasonable. I want 
she should have a good husband, and you 
are just the man for her. I don’t know of 
another young man that I would recom- 
mend to her, and 'pon honor, she’s the only 
girl I could recommend to you. I shall ex- 
pect you up thisevening. I only want you 
tosee her, and Vil go bail for the reat. 
Now don’t disappoint me; and Mr, Chil- 
cott turned on his heel and left the library. 

After thinking the matter over deliberate- 
iy, I concluded to go. It was to be my last 
night inthe city, and I felt secure against 
all the arts a woman could bring to bear 
agalnost me In one evening. ‘Of course 
she can’t compare with my dear Lorenca,” 
I said. 

Ah, how the thought of her thrilled my 
soul) Ihad not seen her for three montha, 
but still my heart beat just as warm and 
true asever. That evening I called upon 
Mr. Chilcott. That gentleman answered 
the bell in person, and ushered me into the 
parlor. Mrs. Chilcott greeted me, and 
then I turned towards the sofa, where I 
had caught just e glimpse of a young lady 
reclining, as I entered the room. 

ITheard my name called. Ah! could I 
mistake that voice ? 

‘Am I dreaming?’ I cried. “No, no, 
those eyes! that nose! those pearls and 
rubies! It is, itis my Lorenca!’ 

We fell iuto each other’s arms. 

“Why, what the deuce—’” cried Mr. 
Chilcott. I thought you were engaged ?” 

‘And soI am, my dear sir; and this is 
the lady, whom I have sworn to love,” 

“What, our Ren?” 

“Yes, your Ren,” the dear creature an- 
awered, 

“ Bless my stars, Mrs. Chilcott, we shan’t 
mawe the match, after all!’ 

“Well, but you can help us,” I said. 

‘* How, my dear boy ?”” 

“ Obtain Mr. Pennoyer’s consent to our 
marriage.” 

“Of course, I will; and of course he 
did, for just six weeks from that day, I led 
the beautiful, magnificent, dazzling, stun- 
ning and blushing Lorenca Pennoyer to 
the altar, and we twain were made one flesh. 
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OUT FROM THE SHADOW. 


BY GRAHME, 


“Tire pathway of most every one in life an’s brow. ‘Marian dear, the shadow 


has its light and its shadow. ‘To some the 
light is brighter and longer, while to others 
the shadow fs deeper and fess transient.” 
‘The speaker was a girl just budding into 
womanhood, that period of existence when 
the darker side of things is but rarely 
thought of, and hardly ever considered of 
sufficient importance to cause mention. Yet 
here was Marian Graves, beantiful and cul- 
tured, surrounded by friends affectionate 
and earnest in their affection, the idol of 
parents able and desirous of supplying every 
want, communing within herself, and with 
mournful accent giving expression to sad- 
aening thoughts. : 
‘é Marian,” spoke a sweet voice, and ere 
fle echo died a kiss was pressed’on Bari- 


needs to be dispelled by light; only think of 
life asa grand opportunity allewed by the 
Creator to make the paths of others 
pleasant.” 

“Yes, I know, Aunt Mary, but it is hard 
to dispel the shadow oppressing another 
when one’s own grows deeper.’” 

“Marian, something must have happened 
to have caused tals despondent mood; what 
is it? You are so different from what yon 
were a few weeks since, when I left you to 
‘visit my old home in New England.” 

“Oaunt,” said Marian, “’tis but 4 mo- 
ment of reflection that will soon pass away. 
‘You know that “every one Lie at Yimes 
serious.” "|; 

Aunt Mary retired roe the: room, bt she 
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was far from knowing the cause of Marian’s 
dejection, and yet was puzzled because she 
was usually light-hearted, and had never 
been obliged to face unaided the realities of 
life. One short month previous to this 
time Marian had gone to the home of her 
maiden aunt Alice Graves, her father’s sig- 
ter, who owned the Graves homestead, near 
the village of Franklin. The homestead 
consisted of a comfortable-looking old-fash- 
ioned residence, with numerous trumpet 
honeysuckles reaching their long vines over 
porch and gable, and crowning all with 
leaves and flowers; an outbuilding used as 
barn, workshop, and a receptacle for every 
stray thing found; and a few acres of land 
yielding just sufficient to pay the intereat 
upon the money required to give the prem- 
ises a respectable appearance. 

Alice Graves, however, cared more for 
the view of field and forest, more for the 
recollections clusteriag around the old farm- 
house, more for the swiftly-running stream, 
the Sweetwater, that had been her confidant 
in her girlhood, and now, in her middle 
age, seemed to welcome her as royally 
whenever she graced its banks with her 
presence. Yes, she cared more for these 
than she did for the vegetables and fruits 
her few acres yielded. Of her relatives, 
Marian was the favorite, and received fre- 
quent invitations to visit the homestead. 

Shortly after her arrival Marian received 
asa present from her father a pony, one of 
those nervons excitable animals that seem 
to be nothing but nerve and spirit, without 
being vicious. Seated upon his back, Mar- 
ian visited many places in the neighbor- 
hood, and always rode with such evident 
enjoyment, into the spiritof which the pony 
entered, that both came to be looked for 
with pleasure from the open doors of many 
Lomes. Marian had been at her aunt’s 
three weeks, and had only one more week 
to remain, into which she had determined 
to infuse as much enjoyment and pleasur- 
able exercise as she and the pony were 
capable of. ‘ 

One September morning, when the air 
was pure and bracing, a morning when the 
highest physical plessure consisted in sim~ 
ply breathing, Marian rode slowly down the 
gravelled road, through the open gate, out 
upon the highway, and in the direction of 
the bridge spanning the Sweetwater. Thia 
route Marian had not taken-in some time, 
and now Jt was doubtful if she was con- 


scious of the direction in which she was go- 
ing. The reins hung loosely on the pony’s 
neck, and Marian seemed to be employing 
her thoughts in a reverie. Along the high- 
way they went,.and now the long narrow 
bridge without railing appears to view. 
Steadily on walks the pony. Ah, Marian, 
it must be something pleasant indeed that 
shuts your thoughts from outward objects! 
Can you not see that the bridge is near, and 
that it is unsafe? No? But on she rides 
unheedingly. Now the bridge is reached, 
and stil! Marian moves not a hand to grasp 
arein. She marks not the narrowness of 
the bridge, nor the absence of a protecting 
railing. On, still on. Now they are half 
way over. But wait! Thepony has placed 
a hoof upon a defective plank. It cracks, 
it bends, it breaks! Pony partially falls, 
but quickly recovers. Marian wakes. Too 
late! For the now terrified animal quickly 
rears, and plunges off the bridge into the 
swiftly-running stream. 

Both horse and rider sank beneath the 
surface. When they reappeared Marian had 
lost her seat, and. was tenaciously clinging 
to the saddle; but the frequent plunging of 
the frightened beast, and Marian’s failing 
strength, released her grasp, and, entangled 
in the folds of her long riding-dress, she 
sank, with one wild cry for help. The cry 
attracted the attention of a young man at 
work in an adjoining field. Hastening to 
the river’s bank, regardless of personal con- 
siderations, he sprang into the water, and, 
swimming towards the centre of the stream, 
perceived an object floating with the current. ‘ 
This proved to be Marian, 

Firmly grasping the now insensible girl, 
he endeavored to stem the swift current, 
but more than once became exhausted, and 
realized that he was jeopardizing his own 
life to save one whom he did not know, but 
whose pale beautiful face resting upon his 
arm, somehow touched the deepest sympa- 
thy of his nature. After severe exertion he 
reached the shore, and hastily carried his 
burden to.the nearest farmhouse, where 
willing and sympathetic hands soon brought 
back to life the unconscious girl. 

Gratitude wag one of the strong elements 
in Marian’s.character, and her first inquiry 
was as to the manner of her. rescue, and of 
him who had perilled his own life to save 
hers. But James Brown, as soon as he had 
ascertained that Marian was out of danger, 
had gona » }.'n home. A lesser man would 
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have waited and received the thankful of- 
fering; and endeavored to have laid the 
foundation for either future acquaintance, 
or favor, or presumption. James Brown, 
however, had a. sensitive nature, and al- 
though but afarm laborer, obliged to work 
from the twilight of morning to that of 
evening, yet he shrank from receiving pub- 
licly an avowal of gratitude. To him there 
was something sacred in the giving thanks 
for willing service done, for did not thereby 
two lives meet and mingle that might never 
neet again, and yet both be shaped immeas~ 
arably in the many years of the future by 
‘he service rendered, and by the moment’s 
‘nterchange of thought and grateful expres~ 
sion? James Brown, although of humble 
origin, had been possessed since his early 
youth with a desire to acquire knowledge 
and better his condition. He had econo- 
mized and invested in books as much-as 
possible, and after his day’s work was done, 
long after the family had retired to rest, he 
studied, analyzed and acquired. 

The following day Marian expressed her 
thanks ina note delicately and gratefully 
worded. This James carefully treasured, 
without answering, hoping one day to attain 
a social position when the writer’s friend- 
ship could be claimed without presumption. 

It was the duy before the one when Mar- 
fan was to depart for herown home, All 
the morning she had remained in the house 
conversing with ber aunt, and now and 
then occupying her thoughts with her nar- 
row escape the few days before, and in re- 
flections about lim to whom she had writ- 
ten thanks, Marian -had ascertained who 
he was, aud from the iuformation gathered 
conceived his true character, and desired to 
meet him the more for the purpose of show- 
ing by delicate action rather than words 
that she considered him worthy of the ac- 
quaintance and friendship of any true 
woman. 

Fate was propitfous. In the afternoon 
Marian concluded to take a last ride. So 
pony, who had escaped unharmed, was sad- 
dled and bridled, and cantered away with 
his lovely burden. There was a place in 
the forest Marian loved particularly to visit; 
where the undergrowth had interlaced, and, 
covered by wild vines with. their luxuriant 
foliage, formed an arbor “fit for the 
muses.” ‘Thither Marian went, and as éhe 
‘was about to dismount, perceived that her 
favorite place was occupied. ‘During the 


moment of hesitation the pérson arose and 


‘approached. In him, from her aunt’s de- 


scription, Marian recognized her preserver, 
She saw hefore her a young man about 
twenty-two years of age, with bright eyes 
and shapely features, an intellectual expres- 
sion.crowning all; He was neatly though 
plainly clad. Bowing, Marian said: 

“Mr, Brown, I believe?" 

Politely raising his hat, without awkward- 
ness and with a smile, he sald: 

“Miss Graves, I perceive that this arbor, 
formed without the assistance of art, has 
other admirers than myself.”’ ; 

“ Yes,’ replied Marian, pleasantly, ‘I 
have passed many hours happily here, and 
regard it as one of the friends I have made, 
Indeed, about leaving, I could not go with- 
out bidding it, with the others, a last good- 
by, and express to it and them my grateful- 
ness for the pleasure they have given, as 
well as’?—and Marian’s voice trembled 
with emotion—“for the self-sacrificing acts 
that have prevented sorrow from reaching 
the hearts of those who assemble around 
the fireside at home.” 

Miss Graves,’’—and the deep pure voice 
.was ‘expressive of feeling—“it is indeed 
pleasurable to be thus distinguished in 
your thoughts, Allow me to accept your 
expressions of gratitude, and say that the 
occasion giving rise to them is slight indeed 
as compared with your faverable recogni- 
tion.” 

James bowed, turned, and. was soon lost 
to view in the forest. Marian perceived 
that here was one whom no occupation nor 
surroundings could make inferior. He rose 
above them... There was an indefinite, Inde- 
seribable novility about him that engaged 
Marian’s attention, and. caused her to form 
the wish that other and more favorable cir- 
cumstances existed making a further and 
intimate acquaintance possible. The more 
she thought the more. extensive were: her 


wishes, until her daydreams had for their 


central figure James: Brown, becoming with 
each succeeding day more and more ideal- 
ized. As after liglit comes darkness, 80 fre- 
quently after each dissolving view Marian 
was shadowed by: a. feeling: of . sadness re- 
sulting. from the thought. that ‘it might 
have been.” .. .. 

And. now, at her Juxurious ‘home. in the 
city of: Fairbridge, in suswerto Aunt Mary's 
suggestion, she.is saying that ‘tis hard to 
dispel the shadow oppreasing another when 
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one’s own grows deeper.’? The possible 
was to her, as to others, more attractive 
than the actual, and the disappointment of 
the present clouded the possibilities of the 
future. 

Another year passed, but James Brown 
was not forgotten. Marian had often de- 
sired to write to Aunt Alice and ask concern- 
ing him, but maidenly pride intervened and 
prevented. Now, however, she accepted 
her aunt’s invitation to visit Franklin with 
eagerness, yet fearing to meet him lest he 
should appear inferior to the ideal her 
thoughts had formed. Several days passed 
before an opportunity occurred for Marian 
to satisfy her eager curiosity, and then sud- 
denly Aunt Alice said, in the manner of one 
who had intended to speak before, but had 
forgotten, and now spoke hastily for fear of 
forgetting again: 

‘©O Marian, have you ever heard of the 
young man who saved your life last sum~ 
mer—Mr. Brown?” 

‘‘No, Lhave not,” Marian replied. 
he here now?” 

‘“No,” said Aunt Alice, “he is not, 
‘There is something very peculiar about him. 
A few days after you went last year he dis~ 
appeared, and no one has heard from him 
since. XZ thought perkaps.he hed gone to 
the city, where you possibly might have met, 
him.’ 

Marian did not continue the conversation, 
‘The real object of her visit had been accom. 
plished. He had disappeared. No one 
knew of him. Noone had heard from him, 
She would never see him again. Yea, in- 
deed, were her half-formed hopes the veriest 
phantasms. 

Two years more had rolled on with their 
many changes. Marian had developed into 
a superior woman. Always beautifal, now 
her beauty in its full unfolding was softened 
and winning. Hers was not of that impe- 
rigus character that for the moment allures, 
and even for a time may retain, but event- 
ually loses, Her beauty won not merely 
admiration, but devotion heartfelt and 
lasting. : 

Now, as she accompanies her father 
to witness the commencement exercises of 
the college of Oakgrove, it can be truthfully 
said of her, that she has unfolded with the 
years, having the shade of disappointment 
-yesting upon her. A great number have as- 
sembled to hear the graduating exercises, 
All the morning people have been coming. 


at) 


This to them is the day of days of the 
whole year; and year after year the same 
people come and listen, without comprehen- 
sion, to about the same salutatory in Latin, 
and smirk and nod to each other their appro- 
bation, and look as knowingly as though they 
had in the days of old trod the Appian Way, 
or scaled the Tarpeian rock. 

Most of the orafions were not different 
from those usually given, either composed 
of the refuse of the graduate’s imagination, 
or for the most part showing the workman- 
ship of the professor of rhetoric and elocu- 
tion. 

At last the gray-haired president an- 
nounced— ‘James Browning’’~-speaking 
the last syllable of the surname with the 
falling inflection, causing Marian to half 
arise and nervously repeat to herself, 
“James Brown?” The next moment, 
however, she perceived her mistake. The 
president sald, ‘Subject—Human charac- 
ter, with the valedictory, by James Brown- 
ing.” 

Marian sank back to her seat. But the 
orator’s voice sounded familiar. And there 
was a resemblance in ‘his features to those 
that had so long dwelt in her memory. 
Possibly, James Brown might have looked 
thus bad he been moulded, developed, and 
deified by years of feeling and reflection. 
Yet the name was different. “Nol Nol it 
cannot be,” thought Marian, and yet that 
voice, so expressive of subdued feeling, re- 
minded her of him. And once Marian 
thought, perhaps without cause, that the 
speaker perceived her, half hesitated, and 
then spoke on with greater strength and 
more passionate utterance. After the fare- 
well had been spoken sadly and impres- 
sively to instructors and classmates, and at 
the close of the valedictory, a perfect storm 
of bouquets evinced the enthusiasm that the 
powerful and eloquent effort had occa 
sioned. Perhaps it was intended, but it 
was certainly strange that the valedictorian 
should have stooped and selected from the 
numerous bouquets, one of white rosebuds 
and English violets, that Marian had thrown. 
Pressing it tenderly to his lips, with his 
eyes resting upon her he bowed in a grace- 
ful and dignified manner, and retired from 
the stage. “ 

Marian trembled. Was hope long de- 
ferred to be realized? Would this talented 
and cultured gentleman seek herout? And 
in him would she find the one whose every 
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word spoken in the arbor. ‘in the forest, she 
had ‘treagnred in, vher memory? 

But the last word of. the closing address 
to the graduates has been spoken ‘by the 
aged president; the people are dispersing, 
and she sees many hands offered to James 
Browning. Why can she not offer hers in 
congratulation, and evince pleasure. openly 
in his triumph? But he does not look in 
her direction, neither does he .approach, 
and Marian passes out of the door with one 
lingering backward glance. It seemed to 
James Browning that thus she passed out 
of his life, leaving upon him a shadow. 

‘Two years more have rolled on with their 
additional changes. . With these years also 
Marian bas grown. She has’ cultured her 
taste for art, and has had her landscapes, as 
well as. her ideal creations, worked in oil, 
both udmired‘and coveted. Her beauty un- 
dimmed has been. heightened by a higher 
refinement. And as she stands at the open 
window looking out upon the flowers and 
trees, now at the clouds and sky, it must be 
affirmed that it is the. divinest of womanly 
graces to remain pure, and become cultured, 
with hopes. and wishes unfulfilled. Re- 
cently her father has become involved in 
litigation, in which the greater part of his 
property is at stake. He and Marian have 
come to the city of Woodland to be present 
at the trial of the cause. Now she turns 
from the. open window, from the fields and 
flowers, and arm in arm with her father 
proceeds to the courtroom, where the de- 
cision is to be rendered, either that they re- 
tain their large landed property or be re- 
duced to comparative poverty. . But let 
come what may, Marian, with, her great 
heart, will cheer. and bless her father, and 
will meet misfortune face to face with that 
same sad yet beautiful smule. 

The judge proceeds to call the calendar: 
“The first case to be taken up is that of 
John Bronson, versus Theodore Graves; at- 
torneys for the plaintiff are Messrs. “‘Thomp- 
son and, ‘Skates; ‘for the defendant, Rice, 
Smith and ‘Browning. *” The counsel for 
the ‘plaintift annomnce themselves as ready 
for’ trial. “Mr. ‘Rice, leading counsel for 
the defendant states that inh Bath is 
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and ‘the case goes on, With‘ho one repre- 


‘senting the defendant} but the junior counsel, 


a Mr. Browning, but just admitted to the 
bar, The attorneys for the plaintiff are 
jubilant. They suppose that with a young. 
and inexperienced lawyer opposed . to them 
they will have no difficulty in winning. ihe 
But their confidence becomes slightly 
lessened after the cross examination of their 
first witness, for the young attorney has, by 
wonderful shrewdness ‘and perauasiveness 
in. the questioning, destroyed the entire 
effect. of the direct. examination, and his 
knowledge of the case becoming more aud 
more gpparent, as the. testimony of each 
witness is thus sifted, creates astonishment 
the greater that the confidence. previously 
exhibited had been caused by a feeling of 
contempt for him as an opponent. The 
trial lasted three days. 

When Browning made his spéech for the 
defence, then, indeed, did they recognize 
his power. In aclosé and searching man- 
ner he analyzed the testimony, and by terse 
and pointed expression exhibited its worth 
or worthliessness. In the presentation of 
the principles applicable to the facts, he 
evinced a knowledge and research complete 
and convincing, and rising to the higher 
considerations of right. and justice, he ap- 
pealed to the deepest and: finest feeling; in 
language eloquent and impressive, causing 


“the heart of each juror to beat in advocacy 


of the canse so warmly. defended. Mr. 
Thompson closed the argument for the 
plaintiff, making, however, but a slight i im- 
pression. The jury, after an, absence of a 
few moments, returned . B verdict, in favor 
of the defendant, Theodore Graves. Mr, 
Graves grasped his, advocate’s hand, but 
speech came slowly. ‘His gratitude was over- 
powering. Atlasthe said; =~ 
“Mr, Browning,. I cannot thank you now 
as I would. wish, ‘but, believe me, that, you 
have. done a, work to-day, that. merits the 
greatest -praise,, and will ever be. remem- 
bered by me, with ‘thankfulnese.”, : 
He insisted ‘that. the young man. shor 
accompany, him t to. the, b hotel, where, he, and 
his daughter, were ato) topping. . atte g 
Marian, in agcordlance. with, her father's 
reat a remained away from the court- 
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a“ Marian, we have won.” 
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She turned, and beheld with her father, 
James Browning, the valedictorian at Oak 
‘Grove two years before. With amazement 
she listened. 

“Marian, this is Mr. Browning, finedh 
whose skill and ability our property has been 
preserved to us.’? 

She approached, extended her hand, and 
said, O, how winningly, “ Mr. Browning, 
you are welcome.” * 

‘When the retired from the presence of 
father and daughter [t was with an earnest 
invitation from both to continue the acquain- 
tance so favorably begun. 

Theodore Graves concluded to make his 
home at Woodland, a3 there wero centered 
nearly all of his business interests, and at 
his residence James Browning ‘thas become 
a frequent visitor, respected by the father 
and viewed with a far more tender affection 
by the daughter. AU the thoughts and 
hopes of two yeara before have come back 
with added force. In many ways she has 
been persuaded that James Browning was 
known to her in the past. Certainly, the 
name was different, and the appearance un- 
like, but, as in the man we detect the youth 
with whom we were formerly acquainted 
by a resemblance we perceive but cannot 
express, 80 Muarlan gradually became con- 
vinced that James Brown and Jaines Brown- 
ing were one. With her now it was not a 
hope but a certainty. She made no inime- 
diate allusious, however, to her belief, but 
determined to express her remembrauce of 
the past in language delicate und sugges- 
tive, the language of art, Resumnlug the 
brush, for a long time unused, she was oc- 
cupled for several weeks in her studies, 
One evening James Browning called and 
was {uvited tuto the drawing-room where 
Marian was sitting. During the past few 
weeks he had been very attentive to her, 
and had become more and more Interested; 
but her mauner toward hhu, though kind 
and pleasant, seemed to be preoccupied, and 
he begun to feel that she entertained him 
principally on account of her gratitude for 
his exertion in her father’s behalf, while 
her thoughts were far away. ‘Can it be,’’ 
he wondered, ‘that another has won her? 
Are all these Jong years of hardship and 
struggling for position to win no reward?” 

Although becoming hopeless he continued 
hls visits, her smile of greeting each time 
causing him to hope anew. To-night, how- 
ever, in a kind, almost affectionate manner, 


she greeted him. James at once became 
light-hearted, and his eyes beamed upon 
her with the affection of which, in her heart, 
Marian was proud. During the day a new or- 
nament had been placed upon the wall, An 
oll painting, with a frame of rosewood hay- 
ing an inner lining of gilt. 

After Marian’s greeting, as James turned 
to a sext he perceived the painting, and with 
the remark, “Something new?” stepped 
nearer. Why does he start so visibly? And 
behold! his face expresses great astonish- 
ment. Does the painting work this 
result? Marian, also, with her head in- 
clined slightly forward, ‘tremblingly covers 
her eyes with her hand. Is this algo pro- © 
duced by thé picture? James sees repre- 
sented before him a stream, spanned by a 
long narrow bridge, unprotected by a rail- 
ing. What is that just below, floating wlth 
the current? It is~—no? yes! it is a horse, 
and clinging to the saddle, being partially 
submerged, is a woman, her face turned 
away from the observer. But what ovca- 
slons the excitement that James strives with 
only partial success to suppress? Ah! he 
is looking at the figure of the youth hasten- 
ing down the river’s bank. Nearer to the 
painting he bends. Yes, the face resembles 
his. It is as he looked five years before, 
The artist must have had the features con- 
tinually {n her memory to have been able 
to represent them so accurately. James 
reads the title, ‘‘To the rescue,” and e1- 
closed in brackets the words, ‘A thank- 
offering.” 

He looks from the painting. His face is 
Hlumined with the knowledge that the past 
has not been forgotten, and that she has 
thought continually of him. He turns, half 
feuring to fiud her gone. But no, there she 
sits with hereyes shaded, He pauses a 
moment and asks himself, ‘Is this reaj?’? 
What a change, indeed, five years have 
made, She moves not. 

‘¢ Marian,” said he, tenderly. 

* Marian,’? he repeated, moving forward. 

No answer, but the shapely head fnclines _ 
further, and the trembling becomes more 
noticeable. Placing his hand gently upon 
her shoulder, he continues: 

‘Marian, I thank you. It is the great- 
est pleasure to know that since we met in 
the forest bordering the Sweetwater, you 
have made me, to some extent, the ‘subject 
of yourthoughts. Then I was called James 
Brown through an unrectified miilatake of 
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the family with whom I was living. Even 
then I dared to hope one day to be esteemed 
‘by you as an equal. Three years aftcr 
Isaw you at Oak Grove. O, how I hoped 


to be recognized; but you departed, leaving’ 


upon me a ehadow. Marian, I have labored, 
studied and surmounted many difficulties, 
to become worthy of you. Your dear face 
bas ever beckoned me on with its beaming. 
Marian dear, I have loved you through all 
these years. I love you still, and will un- 
changeably. Will you not crown my hope 
witha happy and glorious fulfilment? Will 


you not dispel my shadow with the light of 
your preforment?” 

She raises her face suffused with blushes, 
and with her eyes joyously sparkling amid 
‘their setting of teara, lays her hand softly 
in lifs..-); ; 

‘“ James,” she says, “we both havo wait- 


: ed, and improved in the waiting, although 


shadowed by. disappointment, , We y bpth 
have suffered from hopes’ unrealized, But 
now liappy In each other's regard we bolh 
ean repeat, “ Out from the shadow we have 


come.”? 
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PHILIP AND LOUISE. 


BY HESTER 0. LAUREATE. 


‘THE names given in the title of this story 
are cut in the stone walls of a room in an 
old building in France, which was once the 
property of Cardinal Mazarin—The story 
runs thus: 

It was a cold and cheerless night during 
the regency of Anne of Austria, It was 
wot, too; so wet, that the garments of a 
man who was passing through the gardens 
of the Palais Royal, had become thoroughly 
saturated. 

He made his way hastily, nor slackened 
his speed until he reached a gate, the key 
of which he had -lost, or forgotten. After 
avain search he uttered an exclamation 
of surprise or dismay. 

The situation waa, indeed, an unpleasant 
one, for the path he had traversed led only 
to the apartments of the queen-mother, 
Anne of Austria, and the hour was ao un- 
seasonable one. Moreover, he could only 
enter his own apartments through this gate, 
for the mau shivering with cold and fear, 
was the wily statesman, Cardinal Mazarin. 
For some time he walked back and forth, 
in sheer vexation, and then was forced by 
axtreme cold to attempt climbing the high 
fence with iron railings, that seemed to 
lefy his efforte to reach the haven he 
eought. It was just possible he might do 
this without disturbing the guard, who 
were stationed at either end of the fence. 

But accustomed as he was to political 
climbing, he was in this case destined to 
ignominious failure, for his cardinal’s robe 
caught an iron point, just ashe thought 
himself safely over, and he could only call 
lustily for help. 

This adventure of the cardinal was first 
whispered in the saloons, aud then spoken 
boldly of, by the young count Philip de 
Villeneuve, who was a gentleman of great 
wealth and very handsome. He had lived 
a somewhat gay and reckless life, was ad- 
mired by Queen Anne, and was a favorite 
atcourt. The antiquarian Deiarue asserts 
that the queep-mother was at that time 
secretly married to Mazarin, who feared 
and was jealous of, the young count, and 
bad long been seeking some way to effect 
his ruin. Now he wasresolved. Fear and 


jealousy had become bitter hatred, and on 
a charge of treason Philip was imprisoned. 

He was not long, however, in making his 
escape, and astonished the lords and ladies 
of the court, by appearing among them in 
velvet doublet, gold fringe, and point lace, 
entertaining all within his circle, by relat- 
ing bis experience as a prisoner, until the 
entrance of the lord cardinal, when he was 
again arrested, and taken back to his cell. 

Again the count escaped from his hated 
prison, and again appeared among his 
friends in court dress, which news was im- 
mediately varried to the cardinal. Before 
the evening had ended, and while he was 
conversing with Clara de Hautefort, the 
guards led him from the brilliant saloon, 
and placed him, manacled and blindfolded, 
in a close carriage, so that the gay courtier 
had no idea where they were taking him; 
but knew by the distance that it must be 
far away from the Bastile, the gay csurt he 
loved so well, and the fair-haired Anne of 
Austris, whose vanity he had flattered by 
his boyiah devotion, but whose displeasure 
he had incurred, by an unfortunate and ill- 
timed pleasantry. At length the horses 
slackened their pace, and leaying the car- 
riage, the guards took the prisoner through 
long and winding passages, keeping him 
blindfolded, until within ‘the room which 
was henceforth to be his prison. This room 
was low and long. ‘The stone walls formed 
anarch overhead, and the windows were 
barred and double barred ; while everything 
around was mouldy and fast going to decay. 

Before the sense of bewilderment had 
passed away, his jailor came hobbling over 
the stoues on crutches, for he was lame, 
and had but one arm. 

“Why am [here ?” the count asked, louk- 
ing gloomily around. ‘‘ The Bastile was 
better than this.” 

“It is for the cardinal’s pleasure, that 
young nobles are sent here; you need not 
ask me why. How should J know, indeed? 
My orders are, that between us, Louise and 
I, we keep you safe from all harm, allowing — 
you no opportunity of making your escape 
under penalty of -death, do you hear? 
Death! Should Count Philip de Villeneuve 
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escape us, we are both to be put to death. 
No hat and cloak floating in the water be- 
low, no figure placed upon yonder bed will 
save us; for should you escape by stratagem 
from this place, your jailors are to be 
hanged in the courtyard below.” 

Louise and It’ : 

“ Louise?’ repeated the young nobleman. 
“ Who is Louise ?” 

‘‘ My daughter. I am too lame to go back 
and forth alidaylorg. Louise will be your 
keeper; so, while 1 keep guard at the en- 
trance, Louise will be in this passage, and 
will attend you faithfully. Never fear, she 
will guard you carefully, for—she had 
ordera from the lord cardinal.” 

“Ig she young?” the prisoner asked. 

“Yes, young enough; twenty or there- 
abouts; mayhbap you'll fall in love with her.” 

The count observed a sarcastic smile 
Upon the father’s ghastly countenance, as 
ho went hobbling away through the long 
passage. - 

The remark was acruel one, for a father 
to make concerning an unfortunate child; 
but disappointment had made him bitter,for 
he had once hoped great things from the 
great beauty of Loulse’s face. 

“Young, twenty or thereabouts,” mused 
the prisoner. “Notabadidea. I will fall 
in love with her—apparently, and then she 
will find some means to effect my escape, 
for it is only by strategy that I can hope to 
escape from this place. They will be vigi- 
lant, if their life depends on my being kept 
hire. Yes, 1 will fall in love with this girl. 
She need not be hanged for it, either; for, 
if she liberates me, I can take her away 
from here, and provide for her handsomely; 
there is an old place of mine~’ 

Here his meditations were interrupted 
by the turning of a key. The door slowly 
opened, and what did he see? deformity in 
its most hideous aspect—d warfed deformity. 

Was this the daughter—and had the 
father made a cruei jest of her misfortune? 
Love, or even the semblance of it, in con- 
nection with such an object, filled his soul 
with a shuddering horror. When he had 
sufficiently overcome this feeling he looked 
again; this time into the face of his strange 
jailor. Any of the court beauties would 
have given all the wealth they possessed 
for such beauty as the count looked upon 
for the first time. 

A complexion of wonderful purity and 
fairness, an abandance of hair falling in 


soft masses upon the bent shoulders; eyes 
large and lustrous; features as regular as 
though chiselled from marble, and an ex- 
pression which changed rapidly from sym- 
pathy to sarcasm, as the prisover, forgetful 
of all else, studied herface. At length she 
spoke: 

“The Count Philip de Villeneuve was 
not aware that the cardinal is « collector of 
curiosities. Iam aspecimen—Louise Ber- 
tole, at your service.” 

Her voice was so singularly sweet, her 
pronunciation so perfect, that the count 
could not but answer her respectfully, not- 
withstanding the sarcasm hidden beneath 
its sweetness. 

“J beg pardon, Louise, if my steady gaze 
has offended ; but Iam so much bewildered, 
and everything seems so strange, that I fear 
I have forgotten the manners becoming a 
gentleman.” 

“‘There will be no need to remember 
them here,” she said, sadly; “ you will see 
no one but my father and myself. I came 
to bring you bread.” : 

She had answered with such gentle 
dignity that he was at aloss for words, and 
he commenced eating the bread she had 
bronght him, looking down upon ft, while 
she in her turn studied his face. 

Then she brought him water to drink, 
and left him to his musings, which were of 
a different nature than before her coming. 

Had this gay courtier heart enough to 
abandon the project he had formed, of gain- 
ing hls liberty through the love he should 
awaken in the heart of one whom he had 
imagined to be as beautiful in form asin 
features; when, instead of the ideal he had 
formed, he saw an object of pity, and fom 
which a man would naturally shrink? 

He had lived a gay dissolute life, aud his 
heart was not one to be touched easily, but 
his plans were disconcerted. It would not 
be easy, even could he conquer the aversion 
he felt, to make this girl believe that he 
was even interested in her, for in this one 
interview he comprehended the character 
with which he had todeal. To such sensi- 
tiveness as is everthe portion of unfortu- 
nate beings Jike Louise Bertole, was added 
the sarcasm taught her by bitter experi- 
ence. She had lived her life alone. Years 
ago, when she was a child, other children 
had shrank from the caresses she would 
have lavished upon them, and her father 
had not been able to Jove her, as he had 
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loved the perfect children whose lives had 
not been spared to him. 

“It will take time,’? he thought; “but 
this gir] must love me. I can see no other 
way of obtaining my freedom.” 

Gradually he gained the confidence of 
Louise, and learned that the place in which 
he was imprisoned was a house belonging 
to Mazarin, and wasa kind of prison, where 
the cardinal confined his own personal 
enemies, ur more properly speaking, those 
courtiers he hated for some real or supposed 
influence which they had over the queen- 
mother, 3 

At length the prisoner reproached his 
keeper with being harsh and unkind to 
him, as she was at times, the manner hay- 
ing become habitual to her; but in her 
heart there was all kindness toward the 
young and handsome nobleman. 

“You should net treat me unkindly, 
Louise,” he said, ‘because others have 
failed to understand the beauty of your 
soul.” And so with gentle tender words 
he melted the ice which was an outer cover- 
ing only of the deformed girl’s heart. 
Beneath it her heart beat with generous 
impulses, and true womanly feeling. Still, 
the approach to the love he had determined 
on was slow, so slow that when months had 
passed, he had no longer the desire to win 
it as a means of obtaining freedom. 

In Louise he had found a companion. 
Her clear subtile intellect had for him a 
sort of fascination. She had all her life 
treasured up poetry and romance; had mas- 
tered more of science than his idle life had 
given him time to do. The laneliness of 
the prison had become something of the 
past; the courtier had become a student, 
the cella library; for he was not without 
money from his own estates, and Louise 
could readily get for him whatever he 
wished from Paris. He had forgotten to 
think of her as a repulsive being, as day by 
day the beauty of her mind revealed itself, 

She learned her power, and in this sweet 
companionship, his mind soared above the 
selfishness which had dwarfed it. In this 
strange friendship he had found rest, and 
awaited patiently for the time when his 


persecutors should be induced, through the- 


persuasions of his friends, to liberate him. 

To Louise this companionship had opened 
a new world and her love became devotion. 
Anziously she watched the fading color, 
and saw the face which was to her as the 


face of an angel, grow thin and colorless. 

The room, with low arches and stone 
walls, was dark and damp; Philip had been 
accustomed to sunshine, warmth and liber- 
ty, until he was so unfortunate as to incur 
the cardinal’s displeasure. 

The bread Louise brouglit him was hard- 
ly tasted, and she often cqptrived to elude 
the vigilance of the old soldier her father, 
and carry to Philip’s cell delicacies she 
had prepared, But all seemed of no avail, 
and he became so sad that even Louise’s 
smiles failed to cheerhim. As his strength 
failed, she nursed him more tenderly, but 
the fever in his veins was not to be thus 
destroyed. 

“ Philip, dear Philip,” she said, clasping 
her small hands in anguish, “you will die 
here;” then added slowly and distinctly— 
“you must go away!” 

Her tender thoughtfulness, together with 
a prospect of freedom, invigorated him so 
much that the color came into his face, 
and the light to his eyes. Then, as the im- 
possibility of this presevted itself to his 
mind, he sobbed aloud. 

‘No, Louise, it is quite impossible!’ he 
answered, at length. 

“Nothing is impossible to those who are 
determined,” she said; and so left him to 
wonder at her courage and devotion, 

The following evening Louise opened the 
door, saying, “Philip you must follow 
me.” 

He followed her through passage after 
passage, as one in a dream, until at length 
they stood beneath the canopy which is at 
night studded with stars. It was to him 
as @ glimpse of heaven, and the air seemed 
to cool the feverin his veins. After breath- 
ing itin silence fora few moments, he said, 
giving a sigh of relief: 

“Now, my sweet friend and comforter, 
Iam ready to goin; back to my prison cell. 
I shall be better for this.” 

* Back, Philip!’ she exclaimed, ‘‘ when 
I have everything planned for your escape? 
No! Go and be happy.” 

“ Never!” he answered. “Do I notknow 
that my life will be your death 2?’ 

“Tt may not beso,’ she said in her beau- 
tiful renunciation of self; “and it is cer- 
tain death for you to reenter those walls. 
Do I not know the prisonfever? Philip, I 
bid you go; to remember poor Louise only 
asa dream, which, although frightfal at 
first, you did not fear at the last.” 
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“Neither do I fear to meet my fate. I 
am nocoward! Come,” he said, taking her 
hand, “let us return to our books.” 

Then from the depths of those lustrous 
eyes the sou! locked out, as she answered 
with unfaltering devotion: 

Philip, I cannot let you die. Go!” 

Tbe word was a command, and for the 
moment the deformed girla queen. She 
had determined on his release; and he al- 
lowed himself to hope that be could return, 
and take ber, with her father, toa place.of 
safety, before Mazarin was aware of his 
escape, a3 he did not intend to presgut him- 
self at court us in times past.. 

TY will go,” he said, fundly kissing her 
fair brow; “ but, Louise, 1 will not desert 
you, for I shall soon return, and place you 
with your father in a home which shall be 
all your own.” ‘ 

With those words he disappeared, and 
Louise Bertole kneeling, clasped her hands, 
and breathed a prayer for his safety. 

He reached his friends; but the fever 
“was not to be baffled; and during his rav- 
- ings his friends concealed him carefully. 
At length, when consciousness, and suffi- 
cient strength returned, he was told that 
Louise and her father had been placed in 


close confinement, and were sentenced to 
death. : : 

He remembered the favor the queen- 
mother had sometimes shown him, and 
hastened to her, to plead with her for her 
influence with Mazarin in behalf of his 
liberator and her father. She promised to 
intercede for them, and he hastened to the 
prison to carry this encouragement to 
Louise. 

The vengeance of the cardinal had been 
swift, and the sight Count Philip de Ville- 
neuve saw in the courtyard was one which 
saddened his future life. 

Upon a rude table were stretched two 
forms, and sheets covered them. Near by 
was the scaffold. 

He was never imprisoned again, as Maza- 
rin’s death occurred soon after the events 
related above; but the shadow of thatscaf- 
fold hung over him forever, and the serlous 
man who took the place of Count Phillp 
de Villeneuve bore no resemblance to that 
gay courtier. The tragedy of his prison 
life had made him seem to himself a ghoat 
among men. The remaining years of his 
life he devoted to the acquisition of 
knowledge, and he was called “ Philip the 
Philosopher.’’ 
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PLOT AND COUNTERPLOT. 


BY GEORGE B. GRIFFITH, 


WHeEn first stationed at Fort C-——, our 
ranks were filled so rapidly that the quar- 
tera then used proved inadequate, and sey- 
eral squads were assigned roome that had 
been used for other purposes. Four young 
fellows, two of whom had been appointed 
non-commissioned officers, and the others 
detailed for special duty, were offered half 
of a large apartment on the upper floor of 
a building containing commissary stores— 
provided they would board up a room for 
themse)ves in one corner, and build a pair 
of staira by way of communication with it 
against the outside of the building, the 
stairway to lead to a window answering 
the purpose of adoor. With this proposi- 
tion they cheerfully complied, inasmuch as 
the edifice was outside .the garrison, and 


away from the particular espionage of their ' 


superior officers. So if they desired to 
have a light barning after “taps” at any 
time, or have a high “ lark’? when noise 
would not be a hindrance, they could in- 
duige with no fear of being troubled by the 
“military guardians of the night.” 

One of these gay young soldier boys, 
shortly after they had removed into this 
retired abode, began to pay attentions to a 
lovely young lady, aresident of the town 
on which the fort was situated. He was 
scrupulously fastidious in his dress, neat 
in all things to a fault, and prided himseif 
upon being the smartest-appearing soldier 
in our command. 

Oné evening while he was absent, his 
weekly courting night, his three compan- 
ions sat by the stove engaged in frolicsome 
conversation. Suddenly John ——, a usa- 
ally sober-minded fellow, proposed to play 
a little trick on their love-making comrade 
that all could enjoy. His plan was, as the 
night promised. to be quite cloudy, to place 
a pail of water on the roof over the win- 
dow, and attach to it a string, fastened to 
asash that slid in a groove to answer the 
purpose of a door, the whole to be 80 ar- 
ranged, as the eaves were quite fiat, that 
when the sash was shoved back the con- 
tents of the pail would descend like a 
shower-bath over him. ~ 

- The others were delighted with the idea, 


others, up the stairs, 


and at nine o’clock, as the moon was much 
obscured, they fixed the bucket to it so It 
would work to a nicety, and blowing out 
their candle, awaited anxiously the grand 
denouement. : 

Two hours later their ears were tickled 
by the eound of their comrade’s familiar 
footsteps, and soon he was heard tramping 
hastily up the stairs, Unsuspectingly 
grasping the window with a firm band, he 
threw it back, oversetting the pail, and 
splash, splash down came the plenteous 
drops in a stream, deluging him to the 
skin, At the same instant a simultaneous 
roar of muffied laughter reached his ears, 
and then horrible oaths burst from his lips. 
All was still as death, however, when he 
entered the room, shaking himself like a 
water-dog, and swearing loud and deep. 
He knew it was useless endeavoring to find 
out who originated the plot, but deter- 
Mined to guess the author, and retaliate 
in some way upon him. 

It happened a few evenings afterwards 
that the person, whom he strongly sus- 


‘pected of committing the act, visited the 


city of N—— to attend a lecture, and ‘he 
thought it would be a good occasion to 
hatch some punishment for his endurance. 
Of course the other ‘blades’? coincided 
with the plan, and he immediately devised 
ascheme for his reception home. Across 
the middle of the room they stretched a 
stout cord to trip him up, then three or 
four chairs were overturned for him to 
stumble over ere he could recover his 
equilibriam; beyond them some trunks 60 
arranged that in falling over them he 
would be precipitated into a great horse- 
trough, filled to the brim-with water, which 
they had dragged, by assistance from 
Everything being in 
readiness, they retired, promising them- - 
selves the sight of a rich tableau, free 
gratis. 

‘It chanced that the father of their ab- 
sent roommate arrived in the city that 
evening on a visit to his son, and was met 
by him on the street. After attending the 
lecture, they started for the fort, with the 
understanding that the old gent should 
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share his son’s bed. Being a little afraid 
that the water-trick over the window 
might be repeated, the young man, closely 
followed by his father, whom he had not 
informed of the possible danger, mounted 
the stairs, and closely inspecting the roof, 
for the night was dark, saw all was right, 
and attempted to run back the sash. The 
rogues had previously engaged a person to 
fasten them in from the outside, by slip- 
ping a nail through a crevice against the 
window, as they were in the habit of doing 
when all went out, in order to make be- 
lieve they were then absent, and dismiss 
all fears of being “played on.’? Assured 
of their absence, and that ‘the “coast was 
clear,” the soldier pulled out the nail and 
immediately entered, his revered “ pari- 
ent”? keeping close by his side. As the 
light and matches were on a little shelf at 
the opposite end of the room, he strode 
hastily in that direction, and both were 
sprawled headlong at the same time over 
the rope. Unable to save themselves, 
they were precipitated upon the over- 
turned chairs, and from them were upset 
over the trunks headfirst into the huge 
horse-trough, from which they scrambled, 
completely soaked by the immersion, and 
not a little bewildered. 

Believing the man who accompanied 
their chum was one of their own company, 
the rogues set up a tremendous guffaw, 
mingled with hootsof derision. But when 
a lamp was lighted, great was their cha- 
grin on perceiving who their elder victim 
was; yet their humble apologies were re- 
ceived in good part, and the rough treat- 
ment excused. 

The soldier who had so severely suffered 
determined to have ample vengeance for 
it, and set his wits to work fora move- 
ment that would punish the other three, 
He allowed several weeks to pass away, till 
the story of his mishap had become stale, 
and they were less shy of’ traps they had 
daily expected would be set by his hand 
for their disquietude. He was bound to 
invent a plan that should excel all others 
in brilllancy of execution and torture, 


So one evening when they were all ab- 
sent, with the assistance of the ordnance 
sergeant, he wrapped nearly a quarter of a 
pound of powder into a package composed 
of pasteboard and common paper, that 
somewhat resembled in form a gigantic 
cannon cracker. This he placed under an 
empty packing-box, that was kept at the 
head of their bunks for the purpose of sit- 
ting upon while they undressed. A train 
from his bed, which was in the lower bunk, 
connected with the powder, and was hid 
by a pair of old pants, carelessly thrown 
over it. He invited several of the com- 
pany to participate in the fun, and they all 
retired about the time their victims were 
expected back, and hid themselves under 
the blankets. 

Not long had they to wait. The revel- 
Jers were heard approaching, and every- 
thing was put in readiness for their dis- 
comfiture. As soon as they entered they 
struck matches to see if any mischievous 


_ device had been arranged ; but perceiving 


nothing unusual, they threw their matches 
down, as the room was sufficiently ilumi- 
nated by the moon to undress by. As 
usual they all sat down on the old box, 
and commenced to remove their garments, 
conversing pleasantly of the adventures 
they had that night enjoyed. All of asud- 
den areport, louder than that made bya 
musket, rang sharply out, the box was torn 
asunder as if cleft by a shaft of lightning, 
and the thoroughly frightened occupants 
were unceremoniously dropped heavily to 
the floor, amidst a cloud of sulphurous 
smoke. Hearty and prolonged indulgence 
of mirth greeted their downfall, and it 
was several minutes before the stunned 
soldiers could realize what was the state of 
affairs. 

Fortunately none of them were injured, 
but it was a severe practical joke, though 
perhapsa merited one. They could hardly 
“ gee the point’? sufficiently to join in the 
hilarity that raged for some time at their 
expense 
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THE CRANSTON MYSTERY. 


BY ADA L. 


CHAPTER L. 


Two pictures I wish to present to my 
readers before my story proper begins. A 
valley among the mountains of Virginia 
just now waking into life beneath the sun’s 
first rays. “Not a village —just a little 
farmhouse hiding itself away in a grove of 
tall oaks, whose leaves, kissed by the icy 
lips of the frost, form. a many-colored 
frame for my picture. At the wide rustic 
gate stands the group I wish you to notice. 
A man of perhaps thirty-five or forty years, 
with a face that, being once seen, can 
never be forgotten, so remarkable is it in 
feature aud expression. The broadypromi- 
nent forehead, and thick shaggy brows 
shadowing the keen gray eyes, the firm, 
resolute, yet kindly mouth, now softened 
_by a tender smile, all show the man’s na- 
ture ata glance.. But the moat marked 
peculiarity of the ‘face is a scar he has 


FLETCHER. 


borne for years; commencing at the roots 
of the hair that some other hand than that 
of time has rendered gray, it extends en- 
tirely over the right side of his face, just 
missing his eye. Nota dull faded scar, 
but one that glows and burns as if the fire 
that made it still lingered within it. The 
little woman who stands at his side, hold- 
ing her laugbing elf of a baby pressed 
closely to her breast, could tell you the 
history of that scar far better than we. of 
that night so long ago, when she awoke to 
find herself in the midst of smoke and 
flames, with the wild clamor of firebells in 


_ her ears, of the gallant unknown fireman 


who came to her rescue, and bore her in 
safety away, but was struck full in the 
face himself by a burning beam just as 
they reached the ground. Of how she 
found him out afterward in the city hospi- 
tal, and nursed him until the terrible bura 
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was healed; ending at last by leaving home 
and friends’ for his.sake, and coming ‘with 
him to make a new home in this lonely 
spot. Holding. the bridles of two horses 
just outside the gate, stands a boy over 
whose bright head twelve happy years have 
passed; sud now at leaving bis motber, 
but proud, too, of the honor of going with 
his father. Even as we look the farewells 
are spoken, the borses spring away down 
the leafy road, and the little woman gues 
slowly back to the house, whispering to the 
grieved astonished baby at her breast, 
“Cheer up, Baby Belle! Itis but a little 
while, and papa and Harry will come back 
to mamma and their little darling, and then 
we shall be rich! Only think of it, Baby 
Belle! We just need this money papa goes 
to bring, to make the last payment on our 
farm, and then it is ours. Shall we not be 
happy, little one?? And baby, whether 
she understands or not, looks up into her 
mother’s face, and is comforted. 

Another picture, Stillin Virginia, but 
in the more thickly settled portion. A hill 
that slopes gently down to the banks of a 
rapid foaming river. A wide gravelled 
walk, with a straight ‘line of evergreens 
upon each side, leading from the base to 
the summit upon which stands a building, 
more like one of the ancient English castles 
than a house in modern America. It is an 
old, old house and has been inhabited for 
nearly a ‘century by one ‘family, the Leighs 
of Leigh House ranking among the first 
families of Virginia, and as proud and ar- 
rogant as people of such “blue blood” 
should be, A wild reckless set the men 
have always been, each generation exceed- 
only this house with the land about it is 
left as the inheritance of the two pretty 
children playing yonder upon the lawn. 
And this is weighed down with a mortgage, 
that if ‘Colonel Leigh does not lift within 
a month Will leave bis children destitute. 

No wonder the colonel’s handsome face 
is clouded as he atands upon the veranda, 
and thinks of sll thi. © 
nel by. courtesy, was called ihe ‘ handsom- 
est of all the Leighs”’ a few years ago, and 
though dissipation bas left there its imef- 
faceable marks, there is still a bold beauty 
about His face. ‘There is nothing’ hidden 
or alnister about ft, but a desperate look 
that mare it. ‘ And no wonder.’ He comes 

’ of a brave but duscrupulous rate, and there 


. Sprague, 33 he 
Harold Leigh, colo- | 


: ling ‘puch @ “night” 


is nothing he would not do now if he could, 
to redeem the old place, and leave {t to his 
son as it came’ to him, His wife, a atill 
young and beautiful woman, with pride 
written in every feature of her face, stands 
at his side, one’ white jewelled hand rest- 
ing on his shoulder, and her dark brilliant 
face upturned to his. “Is there nothing 


we can do, Harold?” she pleads, “ Noth- 
ing to avert this disgrace ?”? 
*t Nothing, Adele,” heanswers, ‘I have 


‘asked my uncle for the last time to ald me, 
and I will starve before I will beg; and 
turning away, he goes rapidly down the 
walk, toward the town that Iles in the dis- 
tance. Adele Leigh, with just such a look 
at all this beauty about,her, as Eve must 
have given the garden when she knew she 
must leave it forever, covers her eyes with 
her hands, and hurries into the house. 


CHAPTER II. 

Ir had. been raining all day gat Crauston- 
Not a dashing noisy rain, such as one de- 
lights to witnese—from: the windOws—nor 

‘a fitful April rain, with flashes of sunlight 
between the clouds, but all day iong it had 
been gently, steadily raining. A fine misty 


_rain, that did not seem at first to dampen 


even one’s outer garments, but for ali that 
crept steadily through them, until’ they 
were saturated, There bad ‘been very little 


, business done at Cranston that day, and its 


people. ‘stayed closely beneath thelr own 
roofs, if happily they did not leak, But 


“now as night came down, the men began 


to find their way.to their usual places of 
resort, and the village dry-goods store was 
agon filled with loungers. A motley Goth- 
pany of varied degrees and castes, from the 
doctor ‘and lawyer, who invariably chose 
this for thelr arena of debate, because here 
they . were ‘always ‘sure of ‘an audience, 
down to the poor half-idiot, who ‘crept be- 


“hind the atoye, because he had no’ place 


‘else to go. 
ss Good-pyening, doctor,” ° ‘said Lawyer 
ade room for the gentle- 








ing,’’ pe the doctor, as he ‘loosened 
. his woollen ” “ eoniforter, ‘fromi ‘about his 
throat, | “If you call this good | “[haven't 
“seép a worse night. a tweltty years.’” § 


ad to be out ‘travel~ 
‘this, 7? Raid: the’ one 
clerk of the establishment; diuinming “His 





a Pa hate mighty 
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heels contentedly against the counter. 

“ Has the colonel been in to-day, Hen- 
ley 9’ inquired Doctor Amold. 

“No, but I’m looking for him, every 
minute. He can’t stay away very long 
from the house next door,” said the clerk 
with a wink, referring to Cranston’s one 
liquor saloon. “And he always comes in 
here before he.goes home.” 

“ He’s been Jooking awful down in the 
mouth, for him, lately,’ said the doctor. 
‘¢ His affairs must be in a pretty bad fix, 
aint they, Sprague ?” 

**T tell no tales out of school,” said the 
lawyer, with dignity. 

Just then the door opened, and Harold 
Leigh came in, and the rising of the crowd 
of loungers to make room for him, the way 
the clerk descended from his perch ou the 
counter to greet him, and the proprietor of 
the store came forward from the desk with 
a polite “ Anything I can do for you, colo- 
nel?” all showed thatin spite of his mis- 
fortunes, h® was still the man of Cranston. 
There was no downcast look about him 
now. He had been drinking deeply, and 
the baleful glow of brandy was in his eye 
and on his cheek, He came forward with 
the easy grace of movement that character- 
ized him and took the seat that was of- 
fered him. 

‘*} shall want a package of candies for 
the little ones when J start home, An- 
drews,” he said. ‘But I, shall not go 
just yet—How are you and the doctor mak- 
ing it, Sprague, on the last subject of 
discussion?” 

Before the lawyer could answer, there 
came to their eara the sound of a faint 
hallo at the door, almost drowned by the 
rushing noise of the wind and rain. . All 
crowded about the dooras Henley threw 
it open, curious to see what manner of 
mau it could be abroad on such a night as 
this. The light of the lantern the clerk 
held flashed through the rain and dark- 
ness, and fell upon two figures on ‘horseback. 

““{ want shelter, friend, for man and 
beast,’’ said a clear manly voice, in answer 
to the clerk’s inquiry—“ Can you give it 

to us?” 

“Don't stand to ask,” called Henley; 
“butcome in out of the storm a while any- 
way?’ and ina few minutes the two, the- 
stalwart robust man, and the slender blue- 
eyed boy, with raindrops glistening on his 

_ Jong ashes, stood ~in their midst. ‘All 


‘madeé room for them about the stove, and 
_a respectful silence was observed, until 


Henley, whom his employer said, “ noth- 
ing between heaven and earth could keep 
still,’ broke in with, “Tvs an awful bad 
night for such a litile chap as that to be 
out, mister. How did it happen?” 

**We have been a month away from 
home, and Harry was as anxious as I to vet 
as near it as possible,’’ said the elder trav- 
eller. ‘ But we can’t leave our horses out 
there. Is there no place where we can 
stable them for to-night ?” 

*©1 don’t know I’m sure,” began the mer- 
ebant; but before he could go on, Colonel 
Leigh, who, whatever his faults might be, 
was the very soul of kospitality, spoke 
quickly: 

“ If you are not too tired, sir, to ride an- 
other mile in this storm, my stables are at 
your service.” 

*¢T shall go, sir, with pleasure,” said the 
man, rising. ‘Iam only too glad to geta 
mile further on my road.” 

“Put up those candies then, Henley, is 
said the colonel, “‘ while I get my buggy. 
And ina little while more the three were 
riding away in the storm and darkness to. 
gether, the colonel, with his head on his 
breast musing morosely—thoughts called 
up by the remembrance of the empty 
stables to which he was going; stables once 
filled by the finest of blooded stock—think- 
ing he would almost give his life for the 
paltry sum of three thousand dollars to- 
night, the amount of the mortgage, when 
ten years ago he had given that much for 
a span of carriage horses, with as little 
thought as he had to-night given a dollar 
for the candies he held in his haud. The 
stranger with his hand upon his belt, 
thought of three thousand dollars hidden 
there—the price of the wild western land 
he had once deemed valueless, and thought 
how the brown eyes of a little woman at 
home would sparkle with joy, when he 
counted it into her lap, aud she knew their 
home was safe to them at last! 





CHaPTER IIL 
‘Very few who lived in Cranston, at the 
time our story begins, are alive to-day, but 


they have never forgotten the week of storm 


that followed that rainy day. Not for an 
hour did the wind and rain abate, for 
seven long dreary days and nights, and 
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people began to look anxiously to the foun- 
dation of their houses, almost believing 
thata second flood was upon them. But 
at last the rain ceased, and the sun shone 
forth, brighter, it seemed to eyes so weary 
of clouds, than it had ever shone before, 
Early in the morning of this first bright 
day Colonel Leigh drove into town, and to 
his lawyer’s office, where hé was closeted 
for an hour, then drove out again, but in a 
different direction, as rapidly as he came. 
When Sprague entered the store after his 
client was gone, he was greeted with a 
clamor of questions. ‘ Where had the 
colonel gone? What was the matter with 
him? He looked like a ghost, didn’t he?” 
To which the lawyer answered, that “ Colo- 
nel Leigh had gone to Richmond, where 
he had a chance to get the money to lift 
the mortgage which they all knew bur- 
dened his estate; that he was not very well, 
and perhaps did look pale.” ; 
Then Henley, who never forgot anything 
that everybody else did forget, wanted to 
know what had become of the guests the 
colonel took home with him that night. 
Sprague said he had asked the colonel 
about them, because he waa interested in the 
man whose face he could not forget. They 
had gone on, Colonel Leigh said, at day- 
light next morning, In spite of the weather 
saying that they must gethome. Then the 
conversation turned upon some other sub- 
ject, and the travellers were forgotten un- 
* tila week later. Then a company of men, 
who were engaged in taking q raft across 
the river which was now at what was called 
a“ bdoating tide,” were shocked at discov- 
ering the dead body of a man lodged in the 
branches of a tree that had been uprooted 
by the tide. Swollen and disfigured though 
it was, Henley who had joined the crowd 
that day on leave of absence from the store, 
* Tecognized itin an instant as the body of 
the elder traveller, who had entered his 
employer’s store that stormy night." And 
when all those who were present then were 
called before the coroner’s jury, to testify, 
this was established beyond adoubt. There 
were no marks of violenee on the body, 
and his pocket-book containing fifty dollars 
in bank notes, together with a handsome 
gold watch, were still in their places, 
These facts led the-jury to pronounce ft 
acase of accidental drowning. For many 
days the river was searched for the body of 
the boy, butit was not found, and it'was 


supposed that the two, in attempting to 
ford the river, had been swept from their 
horses, and ihe lighter body of the boy 
borne on, and on, none could tell whither, 
The horses had either perished, also, in the 
swift rush of the water, or had found their 
way home. Mr. Sprague wrote a full ac- 
count of the affair to the leading Richmond 
papers, describing accurately the appear- 
ance of the unfortunate traveller, but no 
inquiries were ever made, and the watch 
and money remained unclaimed. 

And in that little valley in the mountains 
a patient brown-eyed woman watched 


. through the long long days for her dear 


ones, or listened for the tidings of their 
welfare, until in the silence of one anxious 
sleepless night she heard the trample of 
horses’ feet at the gate, and, springing up 
her heart beating wildly with hope, rushed 
out to the gate to find the horses riderless. 
From that awful hour she knew nothing 
more for weeks, and so if the papers con- 
taining the account of the drowning of her 
husband and son had reached that isolated 
settlement, Laura Ainslie would have been 
none the wiser. The neighbors kindly took 
eare of her and her baby, until she was able 
to travel, when feeble and utterly broken- 
hearted, she went back to her old home in 
New Orleans, and her friends who had 
known noihing of her for years gladly took 
the sorrowing woman in. But they were - 
not rich, and after a while recovering 
health aud strength, she made for herself 
ahumble home in a little town not very 
far from the great city, and there with her 
needle she supported herself and reared 
“ Baby Belle” to womanhood. 


CHAPTER IV. 


\ CoLoxEL LeieH was immediately made 
acquainted with the facts narrated above, 
as he was in Richmond at the time, and no 
one could have been more startled and 
shocked than he. He hastened his return, 
sending orders before bim thongh, that the 
body of the stranger should: be interred at 
his expense in-the private burying-ground 
of the Leighs. It was noticed by all that 
a great change had. taken place in the colo- 
nel’s appearance and’ habits since ‘he. left 
Cranston, From the merry genial “ boon 
companion,” lingering long over wine and 
cards, with & smile and jest for everyone, 


‘he had: become a silent, reserved, tacitarn 
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man. Wine never sgain passed his lips, 
and cards were never ‘seen again in bis 
hands. At home the change was even 
more marked, He had been very demon- 
atrative in his love for his wife and chil- 
dren, but now he scarcely spoke to them 
from the time he entered the house until 
he left it again, and seemed to shrink 
from their caresses. Adele, seeing this, 
grew more and more proud and reserved, 
and the two drifted further and further 
apart, until there was not even the sem- 
blance of love between them, And the 
little Stuart and Lilian grew up in this 
strange atmosphere as plants grow without 
sunshine. 

Not loug after this Colonel Leigh was 
called to the deathbed of his uacle, whose 
sole heir he became to a fortune even larger 
than that which he had squandered; but 
instead of returning with the cheerful face 

“such a change of circumstances warranted, 
he was even “more like a walking corpse 
than ever,” said the town gossips. Buta 
band of workmen followed him from the 
city, and ina short time wonderful were 
the improvements made in the old ‘ Caa- 
tle’? The old house was so thoroughly 
modernized and clianged that the ghosts 
of some of the ancient Leighs, who were 
still said to “‘ walk” through its long halls 
and corridora, must have been puzzled 
where to turn their steps; and an entirely 
new wing was builtand fitted up for the 
occupancy of the family. There had been 
no company at Leigh House for many 
years, but now it was announced as the 
colonel’s intention to throw open its doors 
for the reception of visitors upon a certain 
night in November, as a kind of ‘‘ house- 
warming ’—almost a year since the night 
our story began. Indeed, some of the gos- 
sips remembered that it was just @ year 
that night since the week of storm began. 
Just such another night it was, too, but 
very few of those who were invited allowed 
the weather to cheat them out of a glimpse 
of the grandeur of which they had as yet 
only heard. And they were almost repaid 
for their walk or drive through the storm 
by even a view of its external appearance, 
so brilliantly was it illaminated. Colonel 
Lelgh received them, more like himself 
than they had seen him for months; and 
went with them through the beautiful 
rooms and halls, until all had been seen 
and admired. Then they were taken to 


the drawing-room, where a band of: musi- 
cians awaited them. They did not see 
their hostess for a while, and when she 
did appear, leaning upon her husband’s 
arm, every heart in the assembly felt an 
awful hush fall upon it, as if, indeed, a 
ghost had appeared among them. She was 
dressed magnificently ina rich black yel- 
vet robe, with diamonds sparkling in her 
hair and about her throat. But O, the 
dreadful pallor of her face! like the pallor 
of one long dead; and those wild, staring, 
pleading eyes! She made the rounds of 
the room, but spoke to no one, and seemed 
ever striving to break away from her hus- 
band, whose grasp, though seemingly gen- 
tle, left dull red marks upon the rounded 
arm. Her presence was a restraint upon 
all; and when her husband was compelled 
to leave her alone for a few minutes, and 
she darted swifly from the room, every 
heart drew a sigh of relief. 

But ere they had time to wonder among 
themselves at her strange conduct, they 
were startled by a piercing shriek that rent 
the air, followed by another and another, 
each louder than the first. “The timid ones 
shrank back in fear, but some, emboldened 
by necessity, sprang up the stairs in the 
direction of the noise. It was in one of 
the elegant little bedrooms of the new 
wing they found her, standing in the cen- 
tre of the room, still screaming as if every 
shriek would rend the delicate throat 
asunder, and pointing with one slender 
white hand to one of its western windows. 

Her husband, who was the first to reach 
the room, seized her almost roughly in his 
arms, and bore her away; but not until 
keen eyes bad taken cognizance of the 
phenomenon to which that trembling hand 
had pointed. The window was a large 
one, composed of but four panes of re- 
markably clear transparent glass. Upon 
one of these there was distinctly portrayed 
a human face—a face that no one who had 
ever seen the face of the stranger whose 
body was mouldering to dust in the family 
buryling-ground, could fail to recognize. 

There had been colored lights suspended 
in the baiconies, and one of these, 4 dull 


erimson, shining directly upon this pane 


of glass, brought out the well-remembered 
scar in terrible relief, thas rendering the 
likeness unmistakable. 

While they were still standing there, 
gazing, trembling in superstitious fear, 
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Harold Leigh came back among them, his 
cold haughty self again. His words of ex- 
planation were few. Dr. Arnold, who was 
present, would testify, he said, that Mrs. 
Leigh had always been predisposed to in- 
sanity—that it was hereditary in her fam- 
ily. He had found her that evening just 
at sunset jn that room, which had been set 
apart for her own exclusive use, in the 
same state in which they had seen her that 
night, brought on, she declared, by a pic- 
ture upon the window, which was of course 
but an insane idea. He had compelled 
her to appear among her gaests, thinking 
to divert her mind, but the result they had 
seen. He would be obliged to dismiss 
them for to-night, thanking them for their 
Kindness, ete. 

And they went away, in such a state of 
mind as can well be imagined but not de- 
scribed. Adele Leigh never recovered her 
reason, but, after lingering a while, died, 
raving of that face upon the window, that 
followed her, she said, with its haunting 
accusing eyes even to the grave. Her hus- 
band allowed no one but the physician to 
see her while she lived; and after her 
death, and- the gentle Lilian had like a 
shadow followed her, he shut himself up 
in the great gloomy house with his little 
son, neither asking nor receiving sympa- 
thy. Many were the dark whispers and 
surmises as to the cause of the appearance 
of that face upon the glass, but there was 
no other proof of their suspicions; and this 
they knew would not be received as evi- 
dence before a jury. 

Again and again was the glass taken out 
and replaced by others, and again and 
again did the face reappear, until at last, 
in desperation, the room was closed, and 
the window boarded up; but not until the 
phenomenon had been witnessed by hun- 
dreds who thronged hither. For though 
they were refused admittance to the house, 
the face was plainly visible from the lawn, 
especially at the hour of sunset, when the 
scar glowed angrily as in life. 


CHAPTER V. 


TWENTY years from the time our story 
began we take up the thread again. It is 
in a crowded railway car we find ourselves 
this time, whirling dizzily along, for the 
6ngineer is behind time, and there {s 
Ganger abead. The passengers baye been 


very sleepy until apprised of this fact, but 
now they are painfully awake.. The least 
concerned of all appears to be a young 
man who is trying to write in his notebook 
as the train flies on. ‘And why should I 
be concerned?” he writes. “I am not 
aware of a single heart that would mourn 
my loss, and don’t know of any reason 
whyI should wish to live longer. Iam 
only twenty-four years old, and have not 
had many personal trials and tribulations; 
but—” Here pencil and book flew from 
his fingers in a sudden jar of the train, and 
he remembered nothing more until] he 
opened his eyes, two hours later, in the 
little wayside cottage, whither he had been 
borne, out of the few surviving passengers 
from the wreck of that flying train. A 
pale motherly face bent above him, and a 
gentle hand was pressed upon his eyes. 

* Don’t even try to think just yet,’”’ she 
said, kindly; and be went tosleep. And 
when he awoke refreshed he found his 
right arm splintered and bandaged, lying 
by his side, and the bruised swollen hand 
being very tenderly bathed by a girl whose 
face was very much like the one he had 
fitst seen, only very much younger and 
fairer. Very familiar did both those faces 
become to Stuart Leigh during his long 
tedious convalescence, and so very dear, 
one of them, that he thanked the kind 
Providence that brought him on this tour 
and threw him at the little widow’s door; 
for he had something to live for now. The 
sweet girl he loves so dearly has promised 


“to go back with him to his stately Virgin- 


jan home as his wife. And, of course, the 
little widow will go, too, for he cannot 
separate the two who have been all in all 
to each other for so long... So he wrote.to 
his father, his only living relative, and this 
was the answer he received: 

* Tam glad, my son, that you have found 
“something to live for,’ and I sincerely 
hope you will be happy. But it will be 
necessary for you to come home before you 
bring your bride, for, as you know, the 
house is greatly in need of repair, and I 
have not the life in me to superintend the 
work.” 

So Stuart went home to make the “old 
cage ready for bis bird,” he said, His 
father, a prematurely aged, bent old man, 
with hair unnaturally white, kept himself 
closely to the room that had been almost 
his cell for the last twenty years, but gave 
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his son permission to do as he pleased with 
the remainder of the house.’ So, as noth- 
ing was too good for ‘bonnie Belle,” the 
long unused rooms were thrown open and 
fitted up in a style surpassing even their 
former elegance. It was a cold dark night 
in November when Stuart Leigh brought 
home his bride. By his father’s wish there 
was no one there to receive him but him- 
self and the Jong line of family servants 
who filled the hall, but the house was bril- 
liantly illuminated. Colored lights swang 
from the trees on the lawn and danced 
from the baleonies. The old colonel was 
very kind to his shrinking little daughter- 
in-law, and very gracious to her mother, 
who seemed strangely oppressed by all the 
grandeur about her, and very glad when 
the servant took her toherownroom. But 
scarcely had the door closed upon her 
when the servant was recalled by a pierc- 
ing scream from within; and when Stuart, 
who was passing, came into the room, he 
found the widow standing as his mother 
had stood twenty yeara before, with one 
trembling hand pointing to the window 
upon which the swinging red light outside 
had brought out the ghastly face again in 
horrible relief. The brown eyes of the 
woman were widely dilated, and her lips 
blanched and quivering, but her words fell 
distinctly on the silence of the room. 
“My husband! 1t is my husband’s face!” 
And then she sank insensible to the floor. 

Horror-stricken, he knew not why, Stuart 
stooped to raise her, when he heard an- 
other heavy fall beside him, and found his 
father prostrate but not unconsious; bet- 
ter far for him if it had been so; but with 
eyes wide open be was gazing steadily at 
the face upon the window. 

Laura Aloslie was a woman of strong 
nerves, and recovering herself very soon, 
saw the instant necessity of keeping the 
terrible truth at which she had but guessed 
herself from her child, whose lease of life 
was but short at best, and who now stood 
trembling and pallid by her side. So she 
took her gently from the room, explaining 
as best she could the scene that had. just 
taken place, leaving Stuart and the ser- 
vants to care for the death-stricken man, 
After she had quieted Boelie, and saw that 
she was sleeping, she found her way to his 
room; and as they watched besjde him she 
told Stuart the story of her husband’s mys- 
terlous disappearance, and her own conjec- 


tures concerning it to-night. And Stuart, 
remembering the story he had heard when 
a child of the supposed drowning of the 
unknown travellers, and connecting it with 
what he knew of his father’s life since 
that time, and what he had been told of 
his mother’s death, and seeing through all 
the avenging face upon the window, knew 
that she was right. And what must have 
been the emotions that surged through 
that young man’s heart as he felt that the 
man lying there—his father—one of the 
hitherto proud and unsullied name of 


‘Leigh, was a robber and an assassin! No 


wonder when the gray light of the morn- 
ing stole in upon the silent watchers, that 
Stuart’s form was bent as with age, and 
the brown hair, that had lain upon a care- 
free brow the night before, was heavily 
streaked with gray. 

Harold Leigh never spoke again, but to- 
ward the close of the following day he re- 
covered enough to show his son where his 
written confession might be found; and 
then, still with that look of unutterable 
horror and despair in his eyes, he died. 

Then the two—the wife of the murdered 
man, and the son of the murderer—read 
the confession together. It was minute— 
giving full particulars. How Satan had 
entered his heart when Ainslie confided to 
him his secret, and showed him the fatal 
three thousand dollars; the very sum he 
needed to save him from ruin; how he had 
stolen to bis guests’ room at midnight, and 
stifling him with chloroform, had robbed 
him of life and money at once. He had 
not meant to take the boy’s life, he said, 
until he had wakened and stared at him in 
the yery act of murdering his father; then 
the chloroform was used, and with that 
one look from the blue eyes, the boy’s in- 
nocent soul went up to God. With almost 
superhuman strength he had carried the 
bodies to the river and committed them to 
the waves, turning their horses loose after- 
ward saddled and bridled. Then he had 
given out to his household, as has already 
been told, that his guests had left before 
daylight. . 

The confession implicated no one else; 
and whether Adele Leigh was cognizant 
of, or accessory to, her husband’s crime, 
her son never knew. _ Mrs. Ainslee knew 
that her daughter’s life was bound up in 
Stuart's, and so, for the sake of the living, 
she spared the memory of the dead; and it 
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was tacitly agreed between the two that 
they should keep their awful secret even 
from Belle. But they could not live there; 
so the old place passed: into the hands of 
strangers, and the three went back to their 
Southern home. The curse, though, has 
been pronounced even unto the third and 
fourth generation—‘ Vengeance is mine, 
saith the Lord.” Oppressed by the weight 
of the secret of her husband’s death, it 
was not long until Mrs. Ainslee left the 
world; and Belle, gentle angel Belle, could 
not live without her; and in spite of her 
husband’s watchful care and love, she left 
him for her mother’s arms in heaven. And 


to-day Stuart Lelyh, though innocent in 
the eyes of God and man, wanders Cain- 
like over the face of the earth, seeking 
peace aud finding none. ae 

The secret was not as well kept as they 
had imagined. The servants, knowing a 
little and guessing at a great deal more, 
soon spread the story abroad; and the old 
house has never been inhabited long ata 
time since, and is still pointed out as the 
haunted housa, though the first tenants 
had the glass removed, and the phantom 
face, having performed its mission of ven- 
geance, disappeared forever. 
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+ THE CROSS OF THE LEGION. 
BY JAMES D. M'OABE, JE, 


Ir was a holiday in ons of the loveliest 
towns in all the south of France, and the 
townspeople were busy with their merry- 
making. A group of them had, however, 
drawn off from the crowd in the market~ 


place, and were listening to an old sergeant - 


who was relating the story of one of the 
battlea through which he liad passed, It 
was a time when brave deeds met with a 
ready admiration, and a high reward, and 
when no one was 80 greatly honored as a 
soldier. 
“And so you were with the First Consul 
at Lodi, sergeant?” said one of the group, 
a plain honeet old farmer. 
‘“Ah, mon amé,” replied the soldier, 
“ that I was. I was just behind him as he 
went over the bridge, That was a aight ° 
worth seeing, Twice we had failed to carry 


the bridge, for the Austrian batteries swept. 


it with an infernal hall. A third time we 
davanced. Bonaparte’s eye was on us, and: 
we.hsd promised him to succeed. We ad- 
vanced ateadily untll we reached the tete dy 
pont. Then, zounds, how the grape whis- 
tled among us. Down went many a brave 
fellow. ‘We wavered, we were falling back, 
when we saw two men pushing forward on 
thé bridge right into the enemy. They 
were the general in. command, anid -Bona- 
parte’ himself. . “Forward,” I shouted, 
* Bonaparte is in danger.’? We sprang for- 
ward again; and the battery was ours. It 


: 


was a brave deed, and we made our little 
hero a corporal for it,” : 

**T would have liked to have been there,” 
said a young man who had listened quistly. 

“You, Ange?” said the farmer, laugh- 
ing; “what would you have done?” 

TY would have done my duty,’ said the 
young man, calmly. 

‘Bah! you'd have been frightened out of 
your wits.’ 

“We are keeping the sergeant from re- 
lating the adventure,”’ said ono of the group. 
Go on, sergeant.” 

‘That's all of that adventure,’? said the 
sergeant, who had been looking fixedly at 
the young man whom the farmer had called 
, Ange. “I'll tell you of an adventure I 
had with the Little Corporal near about 
the same time, I was then 4 private, and 
was. posted one night near an old tower, 
with orders to let no one pass with or with- 
out the countersign. About midnight some 
one came opposite my.post., I halted him. 
He toid me he had the countersign. “ Re- 
tire, comrade,” I said, “ My orders are not 
to. receive any countersign.” “But I am 
an. officer,’’ exclaimed the stranger, sternly, 
‘*a general officer, and I must pass.” “If 
you.were the Little Corporal himssif, you 
should not pass,’”’ I replied, ‘so. retire, 
friend, or I Bre.” With that 1 levelled, my 
piece, and the. stranger retired,. The- next 
morning the: Little Corporal sent, for. me. 
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<€So you threatened to fire on me last 
night,’ he said, sternly. ‘‘ Yes, general,” 
Ireplied. “Did you know who it was?” 
“TJ did, general.” ‘If I had advanced, 
would you have fired?’ ‘No, general, I 
should have disabled you with my bayonet, 
and have called the guard.” 

“‘ Were you not afraid to talk soto him?” 
asked the farmer. 

“I knew I had done nought but my duty,” 
said the sergeant. “But tell me, young 
man,” he added, turning to Ange, soya 
do you think he said?”’ 

“He praised you, and said you had dite 
your duty,’’ replied Ange, with heightened 
color. 

* Right,’’ exclaimed the sergeant, approv- 
ingly. ‘He laid his hand on my shoulder, 
and said, looking me in the face, ‘ Pierre 
Dubois, you have proved yourself worthy of 
being something better than a private. I 
make you a sergeant for threatening to shoot 
me last night.’ With that be sent me back 
to my company.” 

As the sergeant finished speaking, the 
young man called Ange left the group in 
compliance with a summons from a young 
girl across the street. 

‘Who is that young man?” asked the old 
soldier. 

“He is Ange Pitois,” replied the farmer. 
‘We call him ‘Ange the dreainer.’ He is 
an artist, but does nothing but paint the 
picture of that young girl with whom you 
see him now. He seems incapable of doing 
anything but thinking of her. He was al- 
ways a quiet sleepy sort of a fellow, and but’ 
for the handsome property left him by his 
father, 1 suppose he would starve. Made- 
leine Tremonille, however, does not seem 
to care much for him, She leads him ‘a 
dance,’ and rarely misses an opportunity to 
ridicule him.” ; 

‘}Where does he live?’ asked the ser 
geant. ; Y 

‘In yonder house. Maybe he'll paint 
your portrait if you'll ask him, sergeant; 
but don’t be surprised it he paints ‘your 
form and ''regimeritala, and then puts in 
Madeleine's face,” 

A laugh grested this sally. The soldier 
joined in it, but soon left the crowd. 

Late in the afternoon, Ange Pitois was 
sitting in his doorway smoking. The young. 
man was Just, twenty-two. His’ parents, 
who had been wealthy, § were both dead, and 
had left him ‘handsonié fortane. He w was 


a natural artist, and as the farmer had sald, 
a dreamer, but was not deserving of the 
ridicule that was cast upon him. The 
townspeople were incapable of appreciating 
his. genius, and his odd ways were deemed 
worthy of nothing but ridicule, Ange’s 
naturally good temper enabled him to bear 
all of this good-humoredly, but sometimes 
he felt greatly tempted to resent it. On the 
evening in question, he was sitting in his 
doorway, smoking, and thinking of the 
farmer’s words to him, that he would have 
been frightened had he been at Lodi, when, 
chancing to ralae his eyes, he saw the ser- 
geant coming up the street towards him. 
The old man stopped in front of the dvor, 
and giving the military salute, sald, as Auge 
rose to receive him: 

“Your pardon for this intrusion, Citizen 
Pitois, but your words interested me greatly 
to-day, and I thought I would pay you a 
visit this afternoon.” : 

“You are right welcome, sergeant,’’ said 
theyoungman., ‘I was just thinking about 
you.”? 

The sergeant seated himself, in the chair 
which the young man offered him, and then 
resting his cap on his kneo, said, bluntly: 

“Do you know, Citizen Pitols, that I 
think you have chosen the wrong profession 
in life?’ 

“Ah?” asked Ange, witha smile, “ what 
should I be, sergeant?”’ coe 

“A goldier,” replied his visitor. ‘You 
may be'a good ‘painter, for all I know, mon 
ami, but you ought to be a soldier. Leould 
see, to-day while I was telling of our bat- 
tles, that your heart was where my thoughts 
were. You would make'a good soldier, 
Citizen Pitois. You would enter the ranks 
with a determination to rise, and you would 
do so. You might in time be a colonel, a 
general. The Little Corporal himself came 
almost from the ranks, and many of our’ 
bravest and best, generals are of the same « 
origin. ” * 

“But it takes a brave man to bea ste, 
ceastul soldier, doesn’t it, sergeant??? | 

“To be sure. Can a dove” fly. without’ 
winga?”. 

“Yon heard Farmer Beaupre say I would’ 
have’ been frightened out of my wits at 
Lodi?” a. 

“4 Well?” 

“ These people’ “think” me an 
harmle d 
without conrage. ‘Now tell me, 


dreamer, without" ambition, and, 
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-do you think I conld rise in the army?” 
**You may be a dreamer,’’ said the old 
soldier, emphatically, “but you have both 
ambition and courage. You only want 
something to draw them out of you. No 
one but an ambitious man could have your 
face, and no coward could have the clear 
unfaltering eye that you have. The army 
will put an end to your dreaming, and de- 
velop your better qualities. What say 
you, will you go with me? I go to mycom- 
pany in ten days. Will you go with me?” 

“T have been thinking of this ever since 
you have been here, but have not made up 
my mind,” answered Ange. 

“Then make it up now, Citizen Pitois,’’ 
aaid the old man; ‘‘ believe me, I wish you 
well. J am old enough to be your father, 
and I hope you will not resent my frankness 
as impertinence.”’ 

“Say what you will, mon ami,” said Ange, 
“T will take it kindly,” 

* You love a girl who thinks you a dream- 
er—she ridicules you, If you remain here 
this will continue, and she will end by re- 
jecting you, for a woman will not marry a 
man whom she ridicules. Go with me, and 
command her admiration. Let her hear of 
you by your brave deeds. In three years 
you will be permitted tocome home. Think 
how she would glory in you to see you come 
back with an epaulet, and the Cross of the 
Legion. Will you gu with me now?” 

Both had risen to their feet, and now the 
young man grasped the sergeant’s hand 
heartily. * 

“ There’s my hand upon it, sergeant, ru 
go with you. You are right, altogether. 
Madeleine shall yet be proud of me, and I 
will bring back to her both the epaulet and 
the Crosa.’”” 

“Vive la France!” cried the old soldier, 
enthusiastically. ‘ You'll be a general yet, 
monamt, Never fear for the result, Dl 
‘answer for it with my life.” 

Ange now produced wine, and they gat 
for sometime over their glasses, talking of 
a roldier’s life. The sergeant did not dis- 
guise its hardships and dangers (he was too 
true a soldier for that), but he painted its 
glories and pleasures in bright colors. Tt 
wus the early part of the year 1804, only ‘3 
few weeks previous to the establishment of 
the empire by Napoleon, and at a ‘time 
when France was at peace with her nelgh- 
bors, | The sergeant, however, like thé ima 
jority of the soldiers, regarded the peace as 


only a brief truce, which was soon to be 
broken, and looked forward to the future as 
full of glory and fighting. He did not know 
the condition of affairs in Paris, and was 
ignorant that his great commander was 
preparing to place upon his brows the im- 
perial diadem. Neither did he dream of 
the opposition of the powers of Europe, who 
both feared his Little Corporal for his pow- 
er, and lated him for his greatness, but he 
looked forward to the future as a period of 
war, and felt sure that his expectations 
would be realized. This much he suid to 
Ange Pitois, and told the young man that 
it would do no harm to enlist in a season of 
peace. c 

“You'll be rid of your greenness before 
you go into the field,” he said, ‘and that 
will be an advantage to you, to face the bul- 
lets with your wits about you.” 

When the sergeant went away about twi- 
light, he carried with him Ange’s solemn 
pronuse to go with him when he returned 
tothe army. He had taken a greut fancy 
to the young man, and was determined to 
make a soldier of him. 

After the sergeant had left him, Ange sat 
for a long time in the doorway, thinking of 
many things. Madeleine now looked on 
him with ridicule; she thought of him as 
all the rest did. The sergeant was right, 
she would never marry him as long as she 
looked upon him in such a light. Hé must 
first win her respect and admiration, and 
that he could not do by remaining in the 
town, The sergeant was clearly right. The 
army was the place for him. The moon 
had risen, when he roused himself from his 
thoughts, and took the road that led towards 
Madelefne’s home, 

‘Madeleine Tremonille came of a good 
family, a circumstance which was of im- 
portance even in republican France, at that 
time. She was only twenty-one, aud one of 
the most beautiful women in all France, 
aid would not have sliamed even the con- 
sular halis by her presence or bearing. She 
was, like Ange Pitois, an orphan, and was 
well off in worldly goods. She was greatly 
admired by the young men of the town and 
the surrounding country, but none could 
boast of being a favored lover. She was 
not disposed to enter the matrimonial noose 
yet, and consequently kept all off at a dis- 
tance. She was fully aware of the state of An- 
ge’s feelings for her, and in her heart was not 
displeased ‘by 'this knowledge. | Indeed, she 
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Wked Ange better than any of his rivals, 
and though she ridiculed and teased him 
about his queer ways, she could not deny 
that she had a warm place for him in her 
heart. .She did not know exactly whether 
she loved him or not, but she was sure that 
she liked him better than any one else. 
She was standing in the porch when Anga 
reached her home, and was gazing so in- 
tently at the moon, that she did mot notice 
him as he came up. As they had been 
friends ever since their childhood, the for- 
malities of society were rarely used between 
them when by themselves. 

“Are you dreaming, Madeleine?” he asked, 
as he came up. 

She started, but answered with a laugh: 

“No, Ange, I leave that to you.” 

“But I have done dreaming, Madeleine.” 

“Then the sun will stop shining. You 
ean’t help dreaming, Ange. It’s as natural 
to you as flirting is to me.” 

“¥ have done dreaming all but one dream, 
Madeleine, That one I hope I. shall never 
give up until it becomes a reality.” 

“Tell it to me, Ange, and maybe I can 
judge of the prabepility of ita being real- 
ized: ELA 

“Tf you will walk with me, I will tell it 
to you,” said Ange, ¢ 

Madeleine consented, and the two tumed 
into the grounds, and the young woman 
taking his arm, prepared to listen to his 
recital. = 

“Now, Ange, let me hear your dream,’? 
said Madeleine, who had no idea of whathe 
was about to say, for she was not expecting 
him {o avow his love for her then. 

‘It.is a dream that I have clung to ever 
since my boyhood, Madeleine,” began the 
bright and beautiful to me that I have some- 
times thought it would never be realized. 
T have loved you, Madeleine, better.than all 
else In the world, and love you now better 
than eyer, With this love has come a 
dream that you will love me, and when I 
ask you, you will: be my wife. Shall the 
dream be realized, Madeleine?” ‘ 

It was a‘sudden avowal, and took the 
young woman by surprise. She hesitated, 
and .then said, half reluctantly: 

‘This is something I did not expect when. 
we began. our walle Ange, i io very. wad 
den, 34 Tr he pra es 

Xow plane Madeleine,” he sald, calm 
iy, “and I am not surprised, Listen tome, 


For years you, in common with others, have 
Known me asa dreamer, and a something 
below what a man should be. You cannot 
love one upon whom others—nay, upon 
whom yourself look down. Is it not 80??? 

“I think you are better and nobler than 
most persons believe you,’? answered Mad- 
eleine; “but you do not, if you wish me to 
be frank, come up to my idea of what my 
husband should be.’’ ‘ 

“T thought go,” said the young man; 
“but it will be so no Ionger. I have not 
done my duty, Madeleine, I shall do better 
in the future, I am going away very 
shortly.” 

“Going away, Ange? Where?’ 

“T shall leave here in ten days for Bou- 
Jougne, where I shall enlist in the army,” 

“But there is no war now.” 

“No, but I feel sure this shallow peace 
cannot last. There will be fighting soon, 
and I shall have an opportunity of making 
myself a name of which you will be proud.” 

“(And are you s0 anxious to go away from 
me, Ange?” asked the young woman, ina 
tone of reproach. 

“You have told me, Madeleine,” said 
Ange, with great earnestness, “that J am 
not what you would wish for a husband, 
and. I feel sure that you are right. I wish 
to make myself worthy, not only of your 
love, but of your respect and admiration. 
If I remain here, there is no prospect of my 
escaping from my old life. I must go where 
some great power can turn me into the 
paths that lead to higher ends than those In 
which I now walk. Ihave come to you to- 
njght to teli you this, and ask you if you 
will try me, In. three years I will return, 
and will. bring with me-an epaulet and a 
cross, You will be proud of me then, and 
I shall have the greatest reward I could 
hope for. . Will you consent to this?’” 

“JT think you are right, Ange,’’ said Mad- 
eleine, ‘‘Had you been a different man, I 
would have loved you from the first; and as 
itis, I like you better. than any.one I know. 
Go, and for your own sake aswell as mine, 
try:to make a name: among, the brave ‘men 
with whom you will-be. thrown, 20 that 
The Firat: Consul : is the soldier's ‘rand, and 
if yaw 49 your duty. bravely, he wall reward 
you”... : 

: Cre if.at. ithe. endot three yeara I bring 
you the spaulet aud, the cross, will you be 
my wife, Madeleine?’ 
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“Your true and loving wife, if you will 
take me when you have grown so great,” 
was her reply. 

“Take you, Madeleine?”’ said Ange, smil- 
ing. ‘Were I the First Consul himself, I 
would deem myself honored by your love.” 

And so the matter was settled, and in ten 
days Ange Pitois accompanied Sergeant Du- 
vols to Boulogne. Madeleine found that she 
had loved the young man better than she 
had thought, and as the last few days of his 
stay in town had shown her Ange’s charac- 
ter in a new light, she felt confident that he 
would be successful. 

In due time Ange and the sergeant reached 
Boulogne, where the old man’s regiment 
was stationed. Scarcely had the young re- 
cruit become well grounded in his training, 
when the consular chair was replaced by the 
imperial throne, and France commenced 
that career of glory which ended so unhap- 
pily for her. Ange was well pleased with 
this change, for now that Napoleon held the 
supreme power of the state, he felt sure 
that there would be a better chance for pro- 
motion in the anny. He was a soldier by 
nature, and his close attention to his duties 
impressed his officers so favorably with him, 
that when the campaign of 1805, which fol- 
lowed the infamous coalition of Austria and 
Russia opened, and his regiment set out for 
Germany to join the emperor, who had 
abandoned his designs upon England, to 
crush enemies still more dangerous, Ange 
went as Sergeant Pitols. His regiment was 
the Forty-Seventh of the Line, and was in 
advance, and was frequently engaged in un- 
important but severe encounters, In all 
these Ange bore himself bravely, and ex- 
hibited so many high. soldierly qualities, 
that when he stood in the gloom of the 
dreary morning, watching for the sun that 
was to light the field of Austerlitz, he was 
Captain Ange Pitois. He had the epaulet, 
but the cross was yet to come. 

The Forty-Seventh was right in front that 
day, and suffered horribly. The Russians 
opposite whom it was posted held their 
ground manfully, and a well-served battery 
tore huge gaps in the French ranks. Man 
after man went down. Three charges of 
the French were repulsed, and when the 
fourth was sounded Ange found himself the 
ouly commissioned officer left unharmed. 
And all the rest, from the colonel down, had. 
been killed or wounded, and half of the reg- 
iment were hors du combat. He saw at a 


glance the necessity of carrying the battery, 
for unless it was captured the key tothe 
Russian position would remain in the hands 
of the foe. : 

In a moment he was at the head of the 
remnant of the regiment. Seizing the stan- 
dard, he tore the tri-color from the staff, and 
wrapping it around him, shouted: 

“Forward. Follow the colors.” 

With a thrilling cheer, the men pushed on 
after him, right on to the guns, How the 
grape and cannister tore through their 
ranks! How the bright French bleod 
streamed out in the path of the Forty-Sev- 
enth! Noone thought of danger. Every 
eye was fixed on the form wrapped in the 
flag, as it dashed right in among the guns. 
The battery was reached; « brief sickening 
struggle followed, and then the grape and 
cannister swept like a whirlwind through 
the ranks of the retreating Russians, The 
battery had been won by a handful of men, 
and in an instant a fresh brigade arrived to 
support the little band. 

At the same moment an officer, who had 
witnessed the whole charge from the mo- 
ment Ange had torn the flag from the staff, 
rode up, accompanied by two or three aids. 

‘*Who commands. this regiment?” he 
asked, abruptly. : 

“TI do,” said Ange, a3 he came forward, 
with his handkerchief pressed to a deep 
sword cut in the forehead. 

“Your name and rank?’ 
officer, 

“Ange Pitois, captain of the Forty-Sev- 
enth Regiment of the Line.” 

“Tet it be mentioned in the report of the 
battle,” said the officer, turning to one ‘of 
his alds, ‘‘that this battery was captured by 
the heroic Forty-Seventh, led by its brave 
commander, Colonel Ange Pitois.” 

Auge now glanced up, and for the first 
time saw the officer’s face. In an instant 
his head was uncovered, and bowed pro- 
foundly. 

“Colonel,’”? said the officer, smiling, “to 
make your reward complete, take this.” 
And, moving his horse closer to the young 
man, the officer took from the breast of his 
gray surtout a small cross, and buttoned it 
on the coat of the young colonel. “The 
regiment shall be rewarded when the battle 
is ended,” he said. ; 

There was a shout from the group, and 
the ery of “Vive ? Empereur” rolled down 
the linés as Napoleon turned and rode away. 


asked the 
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Ange’s rise was the most rapid in the 
army. He was exceedingly popular, and 
his quick promotion was regarded by all ag 
only what be deserved. Old soldiers pre~ 
dicted that he would be a marshal of the 
empire if he lived a few years longer, and 
the emperor himself watched his course 

_ Witha favorable eye. Jena was his greatest 
battle, however, before he set out for home, 
and when the official bulletin was published 
in the Moniteur, the name of Colonel Pitots, 
commanding brigade, was published among 
the list of the disabled. 

A few months later Madeleine Tremon. 
ille, who had heard regularly from Ange Pi- 
tois, and who was wondering that she had 
not received any letter from him for several 
months, was told that an officer of the army 
was below who wished to see her, as he hag 
a message for her from a friend. She de. 
scended to the drawing-room, and there 
found an officer, who sat in a dark corner of 
the room. As he rose to receive her she 
noticed that he had but one arm, but it was 
too dark for her to distinguish his features, 

“You have a message for me from Colo. 
nel Pitois, I believe,’ she said. 

“from General Pitoia, mademoiselle,’? 
paid the officer. ‘ He was fortunate enough 
to render such great services at Jena that 
the emperor thought it worth his while to 
make hima general. I am sorry to say, 
however,” he continued, ‘ that the general 


was terribly wounded in the battle, and is 
now so much disfigured that you would 
scarcely know him. He has commissioned 
me to say to you that he has become so 
badly maimed that he cannot expect to hold 
you to your promise tohim. - He authorizes 
me to say to you that you are free from all 
ties that have bound you to him.” 

“Does General Pitois wish to be free 
from them himself?’ asked Madeleine, 
slowly. 

“On the contrary,”” replied the officer, 
‘the is overwhelmed with grief at the idea 
of losing you.” 

“Then say to him,” said Madeleine, 
proudly, “ that I never loved him so well as 
Ido now, and that I will not accept his 
generous offer.’’ 

In an instant she was clasped to the of- 
ficer’s breast with his remaining arm, and 
his kisses fell upon her lips, and Madeleine 
knew that the stranger was no other than 
Ange Pitois. : 

There was a merry wedding a week later, 
when the gallant General Pitois led to the 
altar the fairest woman in the south of 
France. It was noticed by those present at 
the ceremony that the bride wore 4 sol- 
dier’s ornament. It was the cross for which 
she had given her heart. Her husband did 
not miss it, for on his breast glittered the 
grand Cross of the Legion of Honor, which 
the emperor had sent him asa wedding gift. 
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THE CRUISE OF THE ARIADNE. 


BY RICHARD FAULKNER, 


A Lone low line of ragged coast lay half 
enveloped in fog, one May morning, years 
ago. The mists were rolling off the green 
hills above the sea, and the air was full of 
the rich scent of apple blossoms, from the 
orchards beyond. A light breeze stole up 
softly from the weat—too softly, as yet, to 
fill the sails of the trim little brig that stood 
outward bound. At intervals, the fog was 
Pierced, for a moment, with a bright ray 
from the sun; but its filmy curtains closed 
again, as if to warn the commander not to 
trust the deceitful ray. The sails loosely 
flapping, seemed to answer the appeal, and 
to declare that some time must yet elapse 
before the brig would *‘ walk the waters.” 

On the deci of the brig a young man was 
standing, in the half careless, half com- 
manding position that denoted his author- 
ity. This was Captain St. Maur, the com- 
mander of the little brig, and half owner 
of the same, 

Low in stature and somewhat broad-. 
shouldered, the figure of Captain St. Maur 
Was not one that generally pleases a lady’s 
eye; yet few could look twice upon the 
thoughtful and intelligent face, with its 
calm smile, the firm red lips enclosing teeth 
white as ivory, the wide brow, with its 
wealth of glossy brown hair, and the pleas- 
ant blue eyes, that lighted up the whole, 
without feeling that he was no common 
Maa, even if his form were not of the 
Apollo build. 
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The thonghtful face, however, wore, 
upon the morning we speak of, a graver 
look than was its wont. Something was 
busy beneath those white eyelids, beside 
the care for the brig. The fog lifted and 
cleared away—but not so did the captain’s 
face. That was still half clouded, as if 
there was some memory that disturbed, or 
some anticipation that knocked unpleasant- 
ly at the door of his mind. Fy 

“« You are grave to-day, Arthur,” said his 
cousin, Stephen Millwood, who had come 
on board to bid him farewell. ‘ Are you 
ill? or has the parting from Leila proved 
too much for you?’’. ' 

“Don't jest with me to-day, Steve; Icun- 
not bear it. I have unpleasant. thoughts 
which I cannot conquer. I will. make a 
clean breast of it to you; for a trouble 
shared is half cured, they say. And yet, it 
is foolish to disturb myself with an idle 
dream, or to repeat it to you either.” 

“* Say on, my dear fellow. Perbaps I can 
comfort you, somehow.” 

“Listen, then. You know Edgarton, 
who sailed a fortnight since. He was my 
particular friend. We have been in port 
together often, and were constant compan- 
fons. We were hoping to meet again, as I 
was to sailso soon after him. But last 
night and the two preceding nights, I was 
tormented by ugly dreams about Edgarton, - 
which have left an impression on my mind 
that I cannot rid myself of. There were 
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strange confused scenes, in which his was 
the prominent figure. Strife, and blood- 
shed, and death were all there; and in each, 
Edgarton had his part. I know not what 
{t betokens, but I feel that wherever he is, 
he is not safe. I would give worlds to be 
assured that nothing evil had befallen him; 
but the presentiment is strong, and will 
not be controlled.” 

“But it was only a dream, my dear fellow, 
and, like a thousand others, has no founda- 
tion for alarm. You will laugh over this 
with Edgarton, when you arrive in port and 
find him there, unharmed, before you.” 

“Pray God I may, Steve! If your pre- 
diction proves true, I will never trust to 
dreams again. I never thought myself 
superstitious, but this has really almost an- 
Mauned me, I dweli upon it constantly. 
Even through the foggy atmosphere of 
this morning, J have had glimpses of horror 
that msde me shudder; and in every 
one of them, I have seen Edgarton’s 
face.” 

‘‘But see, Arthur, the fog has cleared 
away, and even so will the mists that have 
temporarily obscured your mind. Promise 
me that you will try to exorcise your demon, 
and fill his place with some more agreeable 


object—Mademoiselie Leila, or any other’ 


that pleases you.” 

St. Maur tried to catch a ray vf consola- 
tion from Stephen Millwood’s sunny tem- 
per, but in vain. On board Captain’s Ed- 
garton’s bark, the jaunty little Arabella, 
named after Edgarton’s wife, St. Maur had 
noticed, on the very morning of sailing, a 
countenance which had sent a thrill of 
mingled disgust and horror to his impres- 
sible nerves. He had even spoken to Cap- 
tain Edgarton, calling his attention to the 

almost demoniac face; but had failed in 
obtaining apy other answer than the laugh- 
ing one of, “ O, Priest is no beauty, I know; 
but he is not-a bad fellow, I think. Atany 
rate, he willnot show me the wrong side 
of bis temper but once. I am notsucha 
tender-hearted chicken as you, St. Maur, 
and I should make nothing of stringing 


him as bigh as Haman, if I discovered any 


attempt to molest any one on board.” 
Hence were engendered the distressing 
visions that had so tormented St. Maur in 
regard to his friend; and, after dreaming 
of the bark of Edgarton and the ugly-look- 
ing sailor, for three successive nights, St. 
Maur had become almosta victimto the 


embittered thoughts which, until now, he 
had kept in his own breast, 

St. Maur sailed on that day, notwith- 
standing his convictione that a storm was 
at hand; and the consequence was, that 
the brig was driven back again. A storm, 
such as seldom arises in the balmy month 
of May, came on, and the only safety lay in 
returning. There was a tempest—a dark 
rainy sea, dense gloomy clouds overhead, 
and the Ariadne came back. 

Again all @ sailors superstition seized 
Captain St. Maur.. It was an unlucky 
voyage that did not keep on its unbroken 
route. If St. Maur did not rouse himself 
to soar above this weakness, let us remem- 
ber that greater men than he have also 
proved themselves weaker than he, 

But on the last day of May the brig 
sailed anew. The sky was propitious, its 
blue dome reflected in the seabelow. The 
winds were fair, and the Ariadne danced 
upon the waves, amidst the glitter and glow 
of their shining surface. The eyes that 
watched her until she disappeared from 
sight, were those of piaiden, mother, wife. 
The lips that had kissed the beloved at 
parting sent up prayera to Heaven for their 
aafe return. They were gone—but every 
wave that rolled upon the shore would 
bring back their memories—every storm 
would wake new fear and dread in loving 
hearts for the dwellers on the sea. 

It was near the sunset hour of the fourth 
day of Captain St. Maur’s outward passage, 
that the man at the lookout called his at- 
tention to a bark, the-wavering and un- 
steady course of which had awakened his 
curiosity for some minutes, Sometimes 
approaching, sometimes putting about, as 
if to sail away altogether, she attracted the 
eyes of ali on board. The captain raised 
his glass to his eye, but dropped it almost 
instantly. 

‘My God?’ he exclaimed, “it is Edzar- 
ton’s bark!’ 

At the same moment, two or three voices 
repeated the name of the bark. One man 
had made two voyages with Captain Edgar- 
ton, and declared that it was the Arabella; 
and Clarkson, the mate, was equally sure. 

‘The bark was now making signals of dis- 
tress. St. Maur ordered the men to stand 
out for her, and, when near enough, to hail 
her. They did so, and the brave captaio, 
who was never known to show signs of fear, 
actually stumbled, and was near fainting 
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when. the answer came to his ear: 

“ Gaptain Edgarton has been murdered! 
What brig is that?” 

The mate caught up the speaking-trum- 
pet which his captain had dropped, and 
answered : 

“The Ariadne—St. Maur master.’’ 

A joyful ery was the response. 

“For God's sake, come on board the 
bark?’ 

Stunned and shocked aa he was, St, 
Maur managed to leap into the boat and 


gain the deck of the Arabella, Whatasight: 


met his eye! There lay his friend, the life- 
blood poured out like water on the deck; 
and around the body stood several of the 
crew, with faces blanched to the hue of 
death. It was horrible, indeed. 

“ Who has done this frightful deed ?” he 
asked, in a voice that strove to be firm, but 
trembled with emotion which could not be 
controlled. 

The men pointed to two of the crew who 
were lashed to one of the masts, and were 
heavily ironed. One of these men wasa 
negro. He was weeping violently, and 
shuddered whenever the scene on deck met 
his eye. 

In the dim twilight that soon came on, it 
was fearful enough, indeed, for any be- 
holder. What must it be for one who had 
committed the deed, and was compelled to 
look upon the terrible evidences of his 
crime? 

St. Maur felt himself nearly unmanned. 
He had known and loved Captain Edgarton 
like a brother. And now to find him thus 
—O how could he bear up against it? 
Never had he felt so completely overcome 
with giief and indignation. Bat he felt 
called upon to make an effort, and he tried 
to be brave, and to look this dreadful mat- 
ter in the face. : 

The mate, who had received several 
heavy blows in defence of his captain, and 
who was suffering greatly in consequeuce, 
called him aside, to confer with him 
privately. 

. He informed him that he did not feel 
secure as to the character of another whom 
they had on board. This. man, with the 
white man now lashed to the mast, waa 
taken from a wreck a week before. They 
had also saved from the wreck a lady, who 
he hoped was in ignorance of the dreadful 
affair on deck. She was in the cabin, and 
he trusted she was sleeping, and would not 


come on deck until all vestige of the deed 
was removed. 

** And do, for Heaven’s sake, Captain Bt 
Maur, transfer the lady to your brig; for 
there is everything here to terrify her imag- 
ination, and I am too weak to offer her such 
protection as she needs,”’ 

St. Maur promised to convey her to the 
brig as soon as the darkness should hide 
the deck from her sight; also to put on 
board the bark two strong able men, capa- 
ble of standing by him, in case of further 
mutiny. He decided to send the bark to 
the port from which she had sailed, in 
order that the prisoners might be secured 
in jail at once. 

The mate, or rather, captain, as he now 
was, agreed with him as to the necessity of 
so doing, | 

“ But I frankly confess to you,” he said, 
“that in my present state, I dread to en- 
counter the passage home, with such des- 
perate men on board; and yet, I fear you 
will be seriously inconvenienced by losing 
two men from your crew, and I feel that L 
ought not to take them from you.’’ 

“No,” answered St. Maur. ‘' My brig ia 
only on a cruise, and we shall soon be ina 
port where I can supply their places. Do 
not distress yourself on that account.”’ 

“ Thank you, sir; and thank you, too, for 
taking the lady. I should have suffered 
on her account, more than I can express. 
But let me introduce you to her. She 
must be awake now.’? 

They descended to the cabin. The lady 
was awake, and was about to ascend to the 
deck. She started at sight of the mate’s 
bruised head, but he hastened to assure 
her that it was nothing serious. He then 
told her, gently, that the captain was dead, 


‘and that Captain St. Maur’s vessel being 


better adapted for passengers, he had 
thought it would be pleasanter for her to 
take passage with him. : 

She was shocked at his news, but pro- 
fessed herself willing to do what her pre- 
servers thought best. He then’ introduced 
St. Maur, who asked her if she would go 
on board immediately. 

‘¢When I have taken my last look at 
Captain Edgarton, I shall be ready,” was, 
her answer. 

‘*] entreat you not to think of it,” said 
St. Maur. ‘The men are making prepara- 
tions to enclose the body in spirita, and it 
will be important that they shall do it 
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He hesitated to say more. 
“T-am sorry. He was very kind and 
friendly to me. I regret his death, and 
wish I could bave seen him once more; but 

I will not detain you long.” 

‘Will you remain here, then, until I call 
for you?” 

* Certainly.” 

St. Maur left her, and went on deck to 
superintend the arrangements he had sug- 
gested. When all was done, he guided the 
lady to the deck, from which all traces of 
the recent tragedy had been hastily re- 
moved, and where she took leave of the 
mate. Inafew moments she was on board 
the brig, and sailing quickly away, where 
she was unknowing of any greater disaster 
than the death of one she had known s0 
little while. 

Not until she was comfortably situated 
and supper was over, did St. Maur reveal 
to her what had happened. Shocked and 
sorrowful, yet inexpressibly grateful for 
the kindly care St. Maur had taken to keep 
her in ignorance until now, and thankful 
to be still under bis protection, she could 
ouly express her sense of it by her tears. 

St. Maur had watched her from the time 
she had come on board. While they were 
in the cabin of the Arabella, he was too ex- 
cited to observe herat all. Now, he was 
aware that sbe was a very lovely woman. 

” Her face and figure, her quiet and modest 
demeanor, the interest which her lonely 
and unprotected stata gave her, all awak- 
ened an interest unfelt by him before. 
The ‘Leila’? about whom Stephen Mill- 
wood had attempted to jest with him, was 
a protege of the mother of St, Maur. There 
was no attachment between them that 
could possibly conflict with his marriage to 
another, if he should fiud a person suited 
to his fastidious taste. ; 

As yet, the name and circumstances of 
his passenger were wrapped in mystery; 
put this did not prevent St. Maur from ad- 
miring her as he had never admired wo- 
man until he saw her. 

Before the evening was over, she had 
regained her composure sufficiently to ex- 
plain her situation. Her name was Olive 
Rochester, the daughter of a West Indian, 
a merchant, who had recently died. Her 


speedily—’ 


mother had died long before, and Olive - 


had been under the care of a governess. 
Mr. Rochester had made it his dying com- 
mand that Olive and the governess should 


go to the United States, where her mother 
was born, and where he supposed some of 
her friends were still living. They had 
embarked from Porto Rico in a vessel 
bound to Baltimore; had encountered 
heavy gales, and were taken from the wreck 
by the Arabella. Only one man was saved. 
The poor governess, whom she could not 
mention without tears, was too ill and 
frightened to bear up under the hardship 
she was undergoing, and had died the night 
before. Miss Rochester was more coura- 
geous than her friend; but when she saw 
her committed to the waters, she, too, lost 
all presence of mind, and gave herself up 
for lost, until the welcome sails of the Ara- 
bella caught her eye. Worn out by suffer- 
ing, she had slept away most of the time 
after she was rescued, and even the un- 
usual noises on board the bark, on that 
fatal afternoon, had failed to arouse her 
pbenumbed senses. 

“And, strangely enough, Miss Roches- 
ter,” said St. Maur, “‘I am bound for the 
port from which you sailed. Do you wish 
to see home so soon ?”” 

“OQ, Idoindeed! It will seem so much 
better than to go among strangers, in the 
worn and listless state I am now in. 


. Though I shall sadly miss my poor friend 


when I get there. She had been my com- 
panion from childhood, and waa the only 
mother I ever knew.” 

“ But will you not carry out your father’s 
wish in visiting the United States?” 

“Perhaps I may; but it will be some 
time before I shall have courage to try the 
ocean again. Then my home is very dear 
to me, desolate as it is. I should never 
have left it, had I been left to my own free 
will, And I think I must wait now until I 
ascertain if Ihave any relatives in Balti- 
more, who care tosee me, Besides, no one 
can take the place of my poor Juanita, in 
accompanying me on & voyage.” 





Every day spent by St, Maur in the socl- 
ety of this charming girl deepened the in- 
terest he bad taken in her. , He was too 
thoroughly honorable, however, to ac- 
quaint her with any sentiments be cher- 
ished toward her, save those of the great- 
est kindness and friendliness. She felt the 
delicacy and nobleness of his conduct to-- 
ward her, and showed her sense of it by 
trying to appear cheerful and even happy. 

St. Maur had supplied himself with read- 
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ing matter of the best and most refined sort; 
and this was a source of untiring interest 
to both. Both, too, were skillful chess- 
players, and this, too, helped to wile away 
the time. Hach had inward griefs; but 
they strove to “hide the pain that they in- 
flicted. 

And se the voyage wore on, until the 
destined port came in sight. Then came 
the thought that all this companionship 
might be ended forever. To St. Maur this 
idea was inexpreasibly sad. He knew not 
if Olive Rochester would care if she should 
never see his face again. His stay must 
necessarily be short; and if he would know 
his fate, it must be important that he 
should teil the story of his love for her as 
soon as she should reach her home. 

To one as reticent as himself, it was no 
easy task to broach a subject upon which 
he was so wholly in the dark, as that of 
Miss Rochester's feeling in regard to him- 
self. By no chance show of affection had 
she ever intimated that she felt for him 
anything save the calm courtesy and serene 
trastin his honor which all must feel to- 
ward a manlike St. Maur. At all: times 
and from all people, he received this cour- 
tesy and this trust. — 


It was only when he parted from her at 
her own door that she showed emotion, and 
the sight of it senta thrill to his heart 


' He never forgot her look, nor the clasp of 


her hand at that parting. 

When ‘the Ariadne sailed from Porto 
Rivo, Olive Rochester was the promised 
bride of St. Maur. In her beautiful home, 
six months afterwards, she became his 
wife. If we fail to’ give more than this 
passing record, it is because the wooing was 


-8o calm and serene—so free from passion- 


ate emotion, that it needs no- burning and 
fervid words to depict it. And in the trati- 
quil years that have passed since the ineet- 
ing of those two souls, St: Maur bas growh 
into the realization of all his hopes of hap- 
piness, and can truly say, “How much 
the wife is dearer than the bride. Ps os 


' 
fo 





The murderers of Captain: ere mat 
with their punishment, when the bark ar- 
rived home. The negro affirmed to. the 
last that the white man was the instigator 
of the crime, and compelled him, by dread- 
ful threats, to perform bis bidding. God 
alone knows! ; 
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